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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_—@——_ 
HE interest of the week has centred on the French elections. 
They come off to-morrow, and each party professes perfect 
vonfidence in the result, M. Gambetta has again repeated that he 
expects, as the result of careful calculation, that the Republicans 
will number 400, while the Ministry of the Interior give out that 
the Government are sure of a majority of fifteen. In the latter 
case the Legitimists would hold the balance of power. A great deal 
depends upon the chance that the large proportion of electors 
who always abstain may be interested enough to vote, and some- 
thing upon the state of the weather, heavy rain being decidedly 
favourable to the official side, which exercises a more direct pres- 
sure on its friends, but as yet all the indications are in favour 
of the Republicans, who are supported for the first time by the 
well-to-do bourgeoisie. There is a suspicion abroad that foul- 
play may be resorted to, but as no Prefect is certain how the 
matter will go, each Prefect will be afraid of the legal punish- 
ment which the victorious Republicans would certainly inflict. It 
is more probable that the laws will be strained, but that they will 
not be broken. The Ministry will know the approximate result 
by Monday, but the public not till Wednesday, and even then 
the second ballots will have to be taken. 











Marshal MacMahon has been advised to issue a final Manifesto 
to the French people so late in the day, that no one in the pro- 
vinces can reply to it. The document is not very spirit-stirring, 
and is not countersigned by any Minister. The Marshal tells the 
people that the ‘* Republican Constitution is not in danger,” that 
the Government, though respectful towards religion, ‘‘ does not obey 
Clerical influences,” and ‘ cannot be drawn into a policy dangerous 
to peace.” The ‘conflict is between order and disorder.” ‘ You 
will not, by hostile elections, plunge the country into an un- 
known future of crises and conflicts.” ‘You will vote for the 
candidates whom I recommend.” ‘Go without fear to the poll.” 
**Respond to my appeal; and as for me, placed by the Con- 
stitution in a post which duty forbids me to abandon, I will 
answer for order and peace.” The ring of coming victory 
is not in those words, which are a little too like orders addressed 
to soldiers, They were probably written by the Marshal himself, 
who is still possessed with the idea that he is powerful with the 
masses, and that the last elections were carried by a misuse of his 
name. He has, at all events, by these personal appeals, taken 
every trouble to undeceive himself, and if beaten at the polls, 
will know that France rejects not only his Ministers, but his advice, 
his commands, and himself. 


We have commented elsewhere on the three addresses published 
during the week by M. Grévy, M. Gambetta, and the Duke de 
Broglie, but must add here that M. Gambetta has also made a 
speech to the electors of Belleville, in which he denied that he 
Was Opposing his own pretensions to the Marshal's, or aspired to 
be President, attacked the clericals with vehemence, but ex- 
pressed a strong confidence that there would be no revolution. 
‘* Revolutions do not break out when France has spoken.” The 
Times’ correspondent in Paris saw reason to believe that he 
would make a speech upon foreign policy, and indicate his 





opinion that an alliance between Germany, France, and 


1| England would best secure the future; but he made no 


allusion to any such plan, and it is just possible that 
the correspondent was informed by men who secretly intended 
to discredit the Republican leader. France is not pre 

for a German alliance, though it is quite possible that M. Gam- 
betta, in his zeal against Ultramontanes, may not be so entirely 
disinclined for one. As yet, the Republicans sum up their 


; | foreign policy in the word “ peace.” 


There is no intelligence of importance from the seat of war. 
Suleiman Pasha has arrived in the camp on the Lom, but is still 
taking stock of the situation ; the Russians are still receiving re- 
inforcements, but are doing nothing; and Osman Pasha, who has 
received part of his supplies from Orkhanie and a body of fresh 
troops, under the command of Chevket Pasha, the destroyer of 
Batak, still awaits an attack in Plevna. It is imagined that the 
attack is immediately at hand, but the idea rests mainly on the 
desire of the Russian Staff to send the newspaper correspondents 
away from the scene of operations. Only one or two are to be 
permitted to remain. It appears more probable that the Cesare- 
vitch will await attack from Suleiman, while General Todleben 
conducts a regular siege of Plevna, which, however, is not yet 
completely invested. Convoys have to fight their way in, but 
still they do effect an entrance. To prevent them, General 
Gourko has been placed in command of all the Russian cavalry, 
but the lighter waggons of Chevket Pasha’s last convoy still entered 
the position. The Russian Staff is making every preparation for 
a winter campaign. ‘ 





A correspondent of the Standard, writing from Schumla 
on September 27, makes a very remarkable statement. He 
is most friendly to Mehemet Ali and the Turkish cause, 
but he affirms that the battalions under Chevket Pasha who 
have just entered Plevna, and number, it is reported, 
15,000 men, were despatched from Mehemet Ali’s army 
across the Balkans, by Osman Bazaar and Kasan. It ‘‘ was 
thought that direct succour to Osman might be more valu- 
able than indirectaid by menacing Biela,” and Mehemet Ali con- 
sented, therefore, to be deprived of these troops. That state- 
ment confirms our impression that the Porte is becoming pressed 
for troops, and is shifting those it has from point to point, and 
that the war on the frontier is the whole war. If the Russians 
can take Plevna, and destroy Suleiman Pasha’s army, which 
cannot be very strong, European Turkey will be very nearly 
defenceless. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in presiding on Monday at a 
meeting of the Exeter Chamber of Commerce, made an effort to 
wash-in lightly a little rose-colour over the present rather dim, not 
to say dun-coloured, horizon of the commercial world. He assured 
his hearers that though the revenue returns are not very brilliant, 
they are not really so bad as they seem, and that he did not 
expect them to fall at all below the calculations he had made for 
them in his budget-speech. ‘‘I see no reason to fear that the 
falling-off will be at all greater than we have already allowed for. 
Perhaps it may even be less.” This, however, was hardly 
the sort of stimulant to revive the spirits of a depressed Chamber 
of Commerce, and therefore, we suppose the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who is a somewhat sanguine man, proceeded to draw a 
bill on futurity of a more exciting kind. If the war, he said, 
were to come to an end, ‘‘I believe that we might look even in 
the present year for a renewal of our commercial prosperity.” 
Admitting that this was a very great ‘‘if ” indeed, Sir S. Northcote 
went on: ‘All that we can say is, that this war has been through 
out a war of surprises ;” and he ventured to think “ that there 
may yet be a surprise” which would show those to be in 
the wrong who say that it is hopeless for any settlement 
to be arrived at “until one or other party has gained a 
more decisive superiority than at present either has gained,” 
Everybody caught up this language as a serious hint that termg 








of peace were all but under consideration, especially > 
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Sir Stafford Northcote complimented both Russia and Turkey 
on “having acquitted themselves, in a military sense, in a manner 
that must place them on a very high pinnacle of reputation,”— 
language very like that which an official peace-maker would take 
pains to use. But it seems pretty clear by this time, and almost 
semi-officially declared, that Sir Stafford Northcote was only 
using the language of amiable hope and conciliatory propitiation, 
not that suggested by official knowledge. An English Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is very apt to think that all things work to- 
gether to produce him a surplus; but there are political purposes 
worked deeper into the providence of history than English sur- 
pluses, and probably a permanent solution of the Eastern Question, 
—a solution impossible as yet,—is amongst these. 


Lord Salisbury made two political speeches at Bradford on 
Thursday. In the first he shattered the hopes of those who 
had built on Sir Stafford Northcote’s wistful vision of a patch of 
* blue sky’ in the East, by declaring that ‘‘ no indication of exhaus- 
tion” on either side had as yet been seen by any one, and 
indicating his own impression that the war would pro- 
bably be protracted. ‘‘ You must always remember that this 
is a war, not of Sovereigns, but of peoples. There is an 
intense feeling on both sides, it may be of fanatical, it 
may be of national hostility; and it is not one of those wars 
which Sovereigns can begin, continue, and end, according to the 
views of policy which they form in the Cabinet.” Further, he 
said that ‘‘ he did not himself believe in the probability of a drawn 
battle,”—-which implied, we suppose, a faith in the superior 
resources of Russia. The Government, however, would be most 
eager to press peace on the belligerents, when it saw any chance 
of their accepting such advice. We believe that the Government 
might almost as profitably be most anxious to press rain upon the 
sky of Hindostan, as to press peace at the present moment on 
Russia and Turkey ; but if it amuses them, it is, after all, an occu- 
pation not likely to be productive of active mischief. 


In the second speech, before a meeting of the Bradford Con- 
servative Association, Lord Salisbury went into a general defence 
of the policy of the Government, which, though very unsubstantial, 
he made very amusing. He complimented Bradford on its Conserva- 
tive gathering, and said that for the first time he understood the 
Conservative vein in Mr. Forster, and why he was allowed to 
give rein to his Conservative tendencies; declared that the 
Government had adhered to its own policy in keeping a strict 
neutrality in the war, and that it would always follow Liberal 
advice, whenever it agreed with the drift of that advice ; asserted 
that if we had wanted to act with Russia, we could not have 
persuaded any other Power in Europe to join us; denied 
that a Government had any right to go to war, except 
for the plain ‘‘ interests” of the country concerned; attacked 
Lord Granyille and the Liberals for their ambition ‘to connect 
their names” with some great act of legislation ; declared that 
the only fault proved against the Conservative Government was 
that its legislative proposals were not numerous enough and not 
violent enough to earn such a fame for the members of the Con- 
servative Cabinet; and asserted that the Conservatives prefer 
** good, quiet, home-spun stuff,” while their adversaries have 
‘‘an untameable passion for loud patterns.” He concluded by 
drawing a lesson of sobriety and Conservatism from the troubles 
of France ;—and as regards sobriety he was right, but as regards 
Conservatism certainly not. Can anything be clearer than that 
France is suffering now from an excess of Toryism, from the ‘‘vio- 
lent measures” and “loud legislative patterns” not of Liberals, 
but of Church-and-State Tories. 


The latest famine news from India is more cheering. Rain 
has fallen all over the North-West, and even in Madras it is thought 
that four more months will see the end of the severe distress. 
The need, however, for the present continues as before, and 
Lord Salisbury, though very hopeful as to the non-recurrence of 
famines, which he thought not to be expected, warned the people 
of Bradford in his gravest tones that the north-eastern monsoon 
had not come yet, and if it does not come, ‘‘ which God defend 
us from,” there will be a terrible prolongation of the trial. He 
still protests, we think wisely, against excessive expenditure 
on irrigation, but said nothing about cheap railways, and rather 
looked for safety to the frugality of the people themselves, and 
an improvement of their condition by rescuing them from the 
grasp of the money-lenders. The gravest statement in his speech 
is that the famine will cost eleven millions sterling—a statement, 
which has been widely circulated, about £2,500,000 as the whole 
cost only included loss of revenue, not expenses—and the greatest 





omission is a promise to inquire into the tenure, the root of 
poverty in Madras. 


Up to Friday night no intimation of the decision of the Home 
Office in the Penge case had been published, though Tuesday is 
the day fixed for execution. The showers of letters continue, 
but it is by no means certain that the popular enthusiasm for the 
convicts is very great. Petitions for a commutation of sentence 
are not very numerously signed, except by those who object in 
all cases to the penalty of death ; there are no petitions to sign on 
behalf of the sentence; and the Grand Jury, who returned a 
true bill, and who have been asked to interfere, have unanimously 
refused. The general disposition appears to be to leave the mat~ 
ter to Mr. Cross, who hasall the evidence before him, and probably 
much that has not appeared, and who is quite sure not to desire to 
sanction more executions than he can help. Whatever his final deci- 
sion, the effort to override the verdict of a Court by an outburst of 
popular feeling has manifestly failed, and it is not yet necessary 
to protect the law by instituting a Criminal Court of Appeal. 


A conference of Irish Members of Parliament in favour of 
Home-rule was held in Dublin on Tuesday, to settle if possible 
the quarrel between the Constitutional Home-rulers and the 
Obstructionists. It ended, on the whole, in favour of Mr, 
Butt. The Members present—including Mr. Parnell—agreed to 
‘‘a policy of energetic and united action, under the leadership of 
Mr. Butt,” who is thus formally confirmed in his place as recog- 
nised mouthpiece of the party. They also passed g resolu- 
tion binding themselves, when possible, to act together, and 
avoid any course which would injure the unity of the party. 
These two votes would extinguish the Obstructives, but 
that they are followed by a third, in which the mem- 
bers agree to meet the Home-rule League, or others whom 
the Leaguers may invite, for a political consultation, in which it is 
understood, though not said, that Obstruction will be discussed. 
The final decision is therefore not given, but it seems probable 
that the momentary popularity of Obstruction in Ireland has declined 
under a longer examination, and Members who deprecate accepting 
invitations to dinner with a tacit resolution to prevent anybody 
dining, are no longer afraid for their seats. They have been 
obliged, however, to pledge themselves to show ‘‘ more energy,” 
and we have yet to see what form ‘energy ” will take. 


The marriage of King Alfonso of Spain has, it is stated, been 
arranged. He is to marry his cousin, the Infanta Mercedes, 
daughter of the Duke de Montpensier. The marriage is not 
popular, as the Duke is so hated that he has agreed, when 
it has once taken place, to retire to Bologna, and live for the 
future out of Spain; but the King insists on it, according to 
some accounts out of affection for his cousin,—according to 
others, in pursuance of promises given before he became King, 
when the Duke de Montpensier’s help was considered indispens- 
able. The matter is of little importance to Europe, as the Duke 
de Montpensier can never mount the French throne, but it seems 
to create extraordinary interest in Spain, and is held, on the whole, 
to improve the prospects of the Republicans. The hatred to the 
Duke de Montpensier, as an intriguer who cares for nothing but 
money, is as deep as the hatred for the Duke of Cumberland once 
was in Great Britain. 

President Hayes and his policy have sustained a severe defeat 
in Ohio, his own State, in which he was so popular, and to which 
he has assigned so much patronage. The Inflationists, the Demo- 
crats, and the Workmens’ party have combined, and a Democratic 
Governor has been elected by a majority of 20,000. The Legisla- 
ture is also Democratic, and the next Senator sent to Washington 
from the State will be Mr. Pendleton, a Democrat noted for his 
confidence in paper currency. It is probable that besides the votes 
lost through the labour movement, Mr. Hayes has been seri- 
ously weakened by the irritation among the professional politi- 
cians, who, with Mr. Conkling at their head, have declared war 
on him, in consequence of his projects of Civil-Service reform. 
They cannot defeat him by themselves, but whenever he is 
strongly opposed, they can refrain from calling out the voters 
accustomed to their guidance. The mutiny will probably dis- 
organise all parties for a time, as the body of the people, irre- 
spective of party, show a disposition to support the President. 


The seventeenth Church Congress met at Croydon on Tues- 
day, under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Canon Lightfoot, who had been chosen to preach before 
the Congress, appears to have dwelt with great eloquence 
on “the startling paradoxes” of sacred history, in which the 
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cost signal defeats of human hope (like the Babylonian 


captivity) have always been the forerunners of the greatest 
triumphs. He regarded the age in which the infallibility of the 


Pope had been claimed, the temporal power destroyed, in 
which science had raised the greatest of all issues in the boldest 
form, and had thrown so new a light on the primeval history and 
origin of man, and in which ancient monuments and hieroglyphics 
had been ransacked to illustrate Biblical narratives, as unquestion- 
ably one likely to produce a great religious crisis,—perhaps a 
seeming blow and a real stimulus to religious faith,—and he 
dwelt with much force on the spirit of courage, hope, and 
confidence in which the intellectual collisions of the day 
should be awaited and dealt with. The eloquent preacher, 
however, hardly meant, we suppose, to suggest that Church 
Congresses are to be numbered amongst those anomalous and 
paradoxical events, like the Babylonian captivity or the pro- 
clamation of Papal Infallibility, which may, by divine providence, 
be so overruled as to contribute to the triumph of divine pur- 
pose, in spite of a tendency apparently destructive of reasonable 
hhuman hope? 





The Archbishop of Canterbury, of whose rather optimist in- 
augural address we have said almost enough elsewhere, glided over 
the ground he had traced out for himself with a good deal of 
dexterity, aiming, it would seem, rather to keep the Congress in 
good-humour, and to prevent explosions such as Archdeacon 
Denison so gloomily predicted the other day, than to put his 
finger on the real Church difficulties of the day. But he must 
almost, we think, have been aiming a sly hit at the Congress, 
when, having approved of these assemblies as indicative of real 
life in the Church, he added, ‘* Archbishop Whately was wont 
to say that we might learn a parable from the steam-engine, in 
whose case the louder the noise, the less is the progress made by 
the machine. . .... The voice of the Church may not 
be heard in the streets, and yet it may be doing its work 
peacefully and well.” That would seem to be a sugges- 
tion rather subversive of Congresses than appreciative of 
them. The Archbishop also rather enigmatically warned the 
Congress against those undisciplined theological skirmishers, 
—he likened them to ecclesiastical Bashi-Bazouks or Cossacks— 
who hover on the skirts of the regular armies, but give little 
quarter, and make war seem still as barbarous as it was in savage 
times. Of whom was he thinking? Archdeacon Denison, as we 
recalled just now, has shaken off the dust from his feet, and de- 
nounced Church Congresses (as well as potatoes) in the name of 
Catholicity, while a certain number of Evangelicals have done the 
same 'in the name of Protestantism ; but did his Grace mean to 
treat the potato-abjuring Archdeacon as an ecclesiastical Bashi- 
Bazouk,—or distributors of tracts on justification by faith as 
‘Cossacks who commit atrocities and give no quarter ? 


The two most important subjects of discussion at the Con- 
gress have been that on the first evening, concerning the adequacy 
of ‘‘ sceptical culture” to take the place of Christian faith in 
relation to the moral life of society ; and that of Wednesday, on 
the relation to each other of different parties in the Church ; and 
the former subject was treated by at least one speaker, Professor 
Wace, with real power, but the latter began and ended in 
nothing but words about candour and toleration. Professor Wace 
argued that from the purely sociological point of view,—that view 
which treats right and wrong as merely the principles yielded by 
an inductive study of the laws of the growth and progress of 
human societies,—the duties of the individual are derived from 
the needs of the society,—“ the individual was and ought to be 
the product of a society,”—so that to raise the individual above 
the level of the society was, ‘‘ to say the least, incurring a great 
risk of misdirecting the true line of development,” which could 
not be known till it was known how the whole mass was destined to 
move. Sceptical culture, therefore, does not profess to work, except 
tentatively and gropingly, at the elevation of the individual above 
the general social level ; but Christian faith does, and by fixing its 
eyes on a standard of individual perfection, offers a lever to social 
improvement of which the sociologists cannot avail themselves, 
The paper was both thoughtful and candid, and far above the 
level of ordinary Church-Congress effusions, - 


The tone taken by the higher Clergy in relation to the repre- 
sentation of the Laity in the Church is not very promising to 
those who wish to see a Church living in the present, and not 
merely claiming to be the lineal descendant of a Church which 
once lived in the past. Thus at a diocesan conference held last 


reforming Convocation by putting the laity into it was an 
extraordinary misuse of language. That Conference (the 
Diocesan Conference), was an excellent institution, and the Cor- 
poration of London was an excellent institution, but they would 
hardly reform the Conference by adding to it the Corporation of 
London. The addition of the laity to the Convocation of the Clergy 
would simply destroy the Convocation of the Clergy. It would 
create an altogether new body ; and that they are perfectly entitled 
to do, but they were not to call it reforming Convocation.” If 
that is a mere verbal criticism, of course it is also a very unim- 
portant one. Nobody cares about the mere name. But if it 
means that the Convocation of the Clergy of the Church have 
any right to represent the Church, without being associated with 
the laity,—which is what we suppose the Bishop to mean,—then 
his view may be described as a species of Anglican Vaticanism. It 
is a view indeed destructive of the Church, except to those who 
hold the sacerdotal theory that the life of the Church is the life 
of its priests, and that the laity have, as members of the Church, 
nothing to do but to receive implicitly the teaching of those 
priests. 


Dr. Appleton, the strenuous critic of Owens College, Man- 
chester, and the most active antagonist of the scheme for raising 
Owens College to the rank of a University, writes to Thursday's 
Times to denounce that project, chiefly on the ground that the 
character and intellect of a young man cannot be properly 
‘* matured,” as University culture should mature it, in the thick of 
the eager and somewhat narrow practical interests of a manufac- 
turing world. In short, the utilitarian high-pressure of the place 
is, he holds, essentially prejudicial to the ascendancy of purely 
intellectual standards of thought, such asa University should teach 
the young to respect and to apply. But surely the same thing might 
be said quite as truly of Glasgow, if not of Leipzic or Berlin. Of 
course, there is something in the objection,—though there is more, 
we think in the objection that Owens College scarcely contains 
within itself a sufficient variety of teachers on each subject to give 
its examinations a thoroughly catholic stamp,—but after all, sucha 
question is relative question,—not whether a particular institution 
is perfect for its proposed purpose, but whether it is sufficiently 
good to raise the standard of culture, rather than to lower it, if 
the Government accede to its request. And that is by no means 
an easy question to answer. 


Mr. Robarts, formerly librarian of Ail Souls’, sent to Wed- 
nesday’s Times a very sufficient reply to the complaint urged 
last week in our own columns against the Oxford University Com- 
mission, by Mr. A. J. Butler, of Winchester, for having withdrawn 
from competition two out of three vacant All Souls’ Fellowships, 
which were to have been competed for next November, according 
to an advertisement in the University Gazette of 10th July. Mr. 
Robarts states,—(1) that the Commissioners were requested by a 
large majority of the College to take some such step; (2) that 
the notice issued last summer was well understood to be provi- 
sional, subject to any action which might be taken by the 
University Commission; and (3) that for other reasons, 
the vacancies advertised are by no means always filled up; 
last year, for example, only one of two advertised vacancies 
having been filled up. This seems to us a quite sufficient 
reply. Every one knew that the All Souls’ fellowships were just 
those with which the Commission was most certain in some 
way to deal, and probably the fault, if there was any fault, 
rested rather with the authorities who advertised the vacancies 
without waiting for the Commission to meet, than with the Com- 
mission, for withdrawing two out of three from competition, when it 
did meet. Vested interests are very sacred things, no doubt ; but 
in England we are apt to make asort of fetish of the mere shadowy 
anticipations of them. 


The Bank of England on Thursday raised its rate of discount to 
5 per cent. Money was steadily going out, much of it for trade pur- 
poses, and the Bank deemed it necessary to protect itself. Busi- 
ness, however, does not revive rapidly, the German demand is 
supplied for the time, and from the profusion of money in other 
capitals, Paris in particular, a high rate will soon draw supplies 
over here. The niarket rate is 1 per cent. below the Bank rate 
still. The war, we are told, as yet does not affect the Money 
Market at all, neither Russia nor Turkey paying for anything in 
gold; but if it lasts, money will be drawn from this quarter, 
whatever is paid for it. Disturbance in France would, however, 
have the quickest effect, as every sixpence procurable in specie 
would be hoarded. 











week at Oxford, the Bishop of Oxford said ‘That to speak of 





Consols were on Friday 953 to 954. 
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TURKEY AND INDIA. 


E should like to know how those who are exulting in 
Turkish victories over the Russians justify the English 
reconquest of India in 1857. If they are right in sympathising 
with the Asiatic against the European, the Mahommedan 
against the Christian, the polygamist against the monogamist, 
why did they not sympathise when in 1857 the two systems 
of civilisation and methods of life were in armed conflict in 
India? If the Ottoman Empire has a right to exist, and 
slaughter all who object to her existence, why had not the 
Mogul Empire? The Emperors of Delhi were as rulers much 
better than the Sultans of Turkey. In the whole line of 
Othman there is not a name to be compared with that of 
Akbar, and man for man, the Moguls were just and gentle 
Princes compared with the Sultans. They were tyrants, but 
they did not systematise plunder and call it governing. They 
were fanatics, but they left the Infidels under their rule in 
possession of all rights, entrusted arms to Hindoo soldiers, 
raised Hindoo Generals to great commands, and admitted 
Hindoo statesmen into the innermost penetralia of the Cabinet. 
The Grand Vizier and second-self of Akbar was a Hindoo. 
Their rule was oppressive, but it did not extirpate, and while 
the Turks reduced Athens to “a dirty village ” and Antioch 
to a heap of ruins, Benares, the most Hindoo of cities, kept 
its prosperity under the Moguls. They were destroyers, 
but they founded great cities, and while Turkey has not a 
building which an architect even remembers, the first 
architects of Europe stand wondering before the lofty 
beauty of a Mogul tomb. [Every argument which can 
possibly be adduced for the Turks is far stronger for the 
people of Northern India. If the Turks are the weaker, so 
surely are the Indians, who instead of defeating an army of 
200,000 men, were beaten by 18,000. If the Turks are de- 
fending their own possessions, the Mahommedans had the same 
title to India as the Ottomans to their dominion; while the 
historic right of the Hindoos was like that of the Jews to 
Palestine, imprescriptable. As for character, the Sepoys in 
their worst excesses never approached the cruelty of the Turks 
to the Bulgarians. They only slaughtered us down. As for 
the rights of the majority, the Indians rose against a feeble 
minority of foreigners, almost imperceptible amid their millions, 
yet claiming to rule those millions, to hang them, tax them, 
and regulate their daily lives, without appeal, without election, 
and during the war without even tacit acquiescence. The Turks 
are an armed minority crushing the majority without arms. If 
England derives from her creed, her civilisation, and her obedi- 
ence to law any moral right to resist expulsion from India, 
wherefore do we sympathise with Turks, who are defending 
the social system, the morality, and the method of life which 
Northern India rose in 1857 to preserve? The victory 
of the Turks is the victory, first of all, ; of Asia over 
Europe, of the system which in India we despise 
over the system upon which we rest our moral claim 
to deprive two hundred millions of human beings of 
their independenee, The Turks cannot put in one single plea 
that is wanting to the natives of India, not even courage or 
soldiership, for the defence of Plevna is not more splendid than 
that of Coimbatore; Osman Pasha would be a child before 
Humayun or Hyder Ali; and itis more than doubtful whether 
the Ottoman Regulars would drive a Sikh army from the 
field. The men who charged so brilliantly up the slope to 
Fort Nicholas never dared as Moplahs have often dared, and 
have been proscribed by Act for daring. Yet the very men 
who are calling day by day for further precautions to defend 
our Empire in India, who use the righteousness of that defence 
as their excuse for denouncing Russia, are the men who exult 
in the prospect that a domination purely Asiatic in its methods, 
its principles, and in its ends, may possibly continue to endure. 
And they exult, too, in the domination itself. The hatred of 
Russia is in great part a mere pretext, for as the war goes on, 
and rumours that Germany is on the Russian side ooze out, 
their bitterness visibly increases, till one orator, Mr. George 
Crawshay, tells an enthusiastic audience that if England 
attacked Turkey he would rather die in the Ottoman 
ranks than remain a British subject, and hints unmistake- 
ably that if Germany marches to the front, the time 
will have arrived for England to declare war. Not only 


may not Russia interfere with Asiatic domination over Euro- 
peans, but Germany may not, nor eyen England. The thin 





exists—are alike refused permission to make Europe supreme, 
Eastern Europe shall not be regenerated, even if Germany or 
England essay the task. . 

It is a strange state of mind, and one which may have con- 
sequences. If there is one thing certain in the world, it is 
that if the larger portion of mankind are to advance, are 
to claim any share in the great heritage of thought which 
Europe has acquired, Asia and Africa must pass for a time 
under European control, must acquire from below the Euro- 
pean ideas, and culture, and organisation. The whole lesson 
of this war, so far as it has gone, is that this will never be; 
that the uncivilised, if only they will defend themselves, can 
defeat the civilised ; that courage is a substitute for all other 
virtues ; that neither despotism, nor corruption, nor cruelty, 
nor a bad creed, nor an evil social system, nor any difference 
of race, nor any habit of wasting man, nor any defiance of 
progress can affect the power of any people to defy any 
civilised force that can be brought against it. Only let 
them be ready to die behind stockades or in shallow ditches, 
and their right to live as they will can never be impugned 
successfully, far less overthrown. Asia, and all that Asia re- 
presents, has only to be resolute, and it will defeat Europe and 
all that Europe represents. No morality, no extent of political 
liberty, no creed, no social organisation diminishes force. 
The strength of Western civilisation is a mere dream, a dream 
to be dissipated whenever the dreamer has the courage. It 
matters nothing to an Asiatic clan, once dominant, that its 
subjects hate it to the death, that its misgovernment has 
turned great provinces into deserts, that it has given to the 
world nothing in return for its massacres, neither thought nor 
action, neither book nor building, neither law nor freedom,— 
it has only to fight as an otter fights when the dogs have ap- 
proached its hole, and all will remain unchanged, and all be 
pronounced by the most civilised and advanced races admirable 
and indispensable to the world. Was there ever such a scene 
of mental confusion presented to us as that offered by the men 
who would war down the world to keep our dominion in India, 
and yet in supporting the Turk acknowledge that our dominion 
has no moral base ? 

Believing that civilisation has a base other than readiness to 
go under fire, which most convicts also would show, and capa- 
city to live in health on dates and water, which all gorillas 
also possess, we have no fear of the final result ; but if it came, 
if the Ottoman were ultimately victorious, the impact on the 
opinion of the Asiatic world would be tremendous. “A fig 
for Europe !” would Ismail exclaim ; “ my troops have beater 
the Russians.” ‘ Why should I be advised?” would the Shak 
say; “my Persians have beaten the Turks often enough, and 
Europeans cannot resist them.” ‘“ When we conquered India,” 
will Afghans think, “ we were of the same race as the descend- 
ants of Othman.” ‘ Yes, and we were their conquerors,” will 
add the dominant clans of China. The self-confidence of all 
Asia will be tripled, and will involve all Europe in sanguinary 
efforts to retain a prestige which is essential, if not to the 
happiness, at least to the progress of the world. There is not 
a State in Asia without arms, soldiers, the ability to throw up 
earthworks, and the desire, if those three things of themselves 
suffice to ensure safety, to cast off for ever the burden- 
some and harassing tutelage of civilisation. The dislike 
of Asia for Europe is not a mere matter of creed, it is also 
a dislike of Conservatism for restlessness, and extends, more 
or less, through every race of the continent. If Russia is 
beaten, Northern Asia is lost to Europe just as it has become 
accessible. Anglo-Indians observe with surprise that Hindoos 
are at least as pleased with Turkish victories as Mussulmans, 
and interpret that strange symptom quite rightly as arising 
from the latent sympathy of all Asiatics with each other, as 
against the restless, intruding, unintelligible vigour of the 
West. All Asia from Pekin to Trebizond feels a new hope in 
the success of her advanced-guard, in the sudden rehabilitation 
in the opinion of the world of the Tartar tribe who first 
taught Europe that the measure of civilisation was not 
the measure of comparative strength. Asia has nothing 
to learn from the West, except the best weapons,—that 
would be the broad lesson of a complete victory gained by 
Ottomans under Mahommedan leaders over a first-class 
Christian Power, and those who know Asia best will best under- 
stand the influence of that teaching. Yet it is those who have 
most to suffer from it, the people who have most Asiatic subjects, 
most Asiatic trade, most wealth, and most people in every 
Asiatic port, who first of all are exulting that this lesson should 
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be learnt. Surely political blindness has stricken the majority of 
our countrymen. We write without the slightest alarm, for 
we have lived through too many wars to believe that this one 
has ended, or to be daunted by the early successes of the less- 
civilised side ; but we would ask those of our readers who think 
still that Russia is “ getting a good lesson,” to ask themselves 
what the effect of that lesson will be upon opinion throughout 
Asia. The fall of Russia, they think, will be for their interest, 
but what will the rise of Asia be? 





THE OLD “SATURDAY” REVIEWER ON THE STATE 
OF POLITICS. 


ORD SALISBURY is very amusing, at Lord Granville’s 
L expense, on the ambition of Liberal statesmen to connect 
their names with some great act of legislation. The legislation 
of the Liberals, he suggests, was evidently not meant for the 
remedy of popular ills, but as a “ mark of genius.” What Liberal 
statesmen really thought, says Lord Salisbury, was this,—“ You 
may violate Constitutions, or you may upset Churches; you 
may attack the land, you may smash public-houses, but don’t 
be dull.” “You may be flashy, eccentric, startling, in your 
legislation, hut never dull.” Lord Salisbury himself goes quite 
on the other tack. He likes dull legislation, and lively talk about 
it. Heis the Conservative Jittérateur still that he was when he 
wrote his amusing contributions to the Saturday Review, 
and still embellishes political inertia and apathy with bril- 
liant talk. Nothing more like epigrammatic “ leaders” has ever 
been spoken than Lord Salisbury’s political speeches at Brad- 
ford. They have all the faults and all the merits of literary exer- 
cises; they invent broad theories for the benefit of special 
instances ; and disguise hasty generalisations by the aid of apt 
and witty illustrations. Nobody ever panegyrised practical dull- 
ness in a more amusing speech, or found more plausible ex- 
euses for notorious political defeat and failure than Lord 
Salisbury. No one knows better how to gild a selfish policy with 
the semblance of humility, and dilatory apathy with the ap- 

arance of conscientious scruple, than the clever journalist 
who at Bradford on Thursday made the best of an Adminis- 
tration which he certainly does not admire, and which, as 
we gratefully admit, he has done very much to save from 
blunders which would have been not only blunders, but 
crimes. 

Consider, first, what he says upon the War. He is entitled, 
no doubt, to the merit of declaring the truth that this is not 
a war of policy, but of peoples, and that the objects for which 
it is waged go far too deep to the heart of the great races impli- 
cated in it, to admit of any merely diplomatic solution while 
neither party is exhausted. So far, he is statesmanlike enough, 
though Sir Stafford Northcote will hardly thank him for treat- 
ing with so little respect that little bit of “blue sky” on 
which Sir Stafford fed his hungry imagination at Exeter on 
Monday. But when we get beyond this frank admission, 
what do we come to? First, the absolute statement 
that England never could have done anything to prevent 
the war, because England never could have found allies 
willing to support Russia, if Turkey chose to refuse the terms 
offered at the Conference. “I never heard at the time,” says 
Lord Salisbury, “ and I have never heard since, that any single 
Power, except only Russia, was ever prepared to draw the 
sword to enforce these suggestions on the Turks.” Why, how 
was he likely to hear it, when the very first restriction im- 
posed on the scope of his own mission to Constantinople, and 
not only imposed on it, but confidentially imparted to Turkey 
before the Conference began, was that nothing should 
induce England to enforce on Turkey any demand, however 
reasonable? We set the example of refusing to be any-one’s 
practical ally in this good work; we assured in the strongest 
language the very Power whose obstinacy is feared, of our 
intention absolutely to discountenance compulsion, in case she 
persisted in that obstinacy, and then we go and complain to the 
world that however much we had been willing to do, we 
could have found no ally but Russia alone. Why, of 
course, the very simple answer is, that to find allies for 
any duty, a Government must be willing to be an ally, 
and that our Government was not so willing. It advertised 
to all the world that nothing should induce it to form such an 
alliance, and now goes about pleading that only Russia was ever 
willing to join it. How can it know that, when it was itself 
never willing to join? There is a give-and-take in all alliances, 
You can’t; know who is willing to take, if you cry out before- 
hand that you are not willing to give. England absolutely 
led the way in discouraging and even decrying any alliance 
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for the purpose of securing reform in Turkey, and then 
the Government want to take credit for knowing that no one 
would have come forward to meet them, had they taken the 
opposite line of encouraging to the utmost the policy of common 
European action. They snubbed the idea of such an alliance 
in the early stage, at the time of the Berlin Memorandum, 
and they snubbed it in the latest stage, in the very letter of 
Lord Salisbury’s credentials, and then they shelter them- 
selves under the plea of others’ reluctance for one of the 
cardinal and boasted features of their own policy. The mis- 
tress who anticipated her servant’s thefts by so reducing her 
wages as to indemnify herself beforehand, acted just as reason- 
ably. She gave her servant as strong a motive as she could 
for the thefts she provided against, and so, too, the British 
Government gave the other Governments of Europe as strong 
a motive as it could for refusing the alliance which it had by 
anticipation rejected. Before Lord Salisbury can know 
what Europe might have done, had England been willing 
to join in coercing Turkey, he should have tried the 
experiment of declaring that willingness, instead of parading 
her absolute determination to have nothing to do with 
any alliance of the kind. Such examples are apt to be in- 
fectious. 

But next, Lord Salisbury goes on to show why we were justi- 
fied in being reluctant to form any such alliance. It is 
because English interests could not have been sufficiently 
implicated to justify any Government in risking English lives 
and treasure. “There is nothing easier than to be brave 
with other people’s blood, and generous with other 
people’s money.” The “blood” and “money” with 
which the Government would deal, in case of war, would not 
be their own, but those of the people of England. Therefore, 
unless they thought the people of England would gain by the war, 
what would compensate them for that loss of blood and money, 
the Government could not, as righteous trustees, goto war. If 
that argument comes to anything, it means that the Govern- 
ment of a country are judges able to weigh its physical gains 
and losses, but not to weigh its moral gains and losses,—that 
they may act for the nation in computing the danger of terri- 
torial sacrifices,—the menace, for instance, to our Indian 
empire or our Colonial empire,—but may not act for the 
nation in relation only to great moral responsibilities, such as 
those incurred by the Crimean war and the policy which fol- 
lowed the Crimean war. As for its being other people's 
blood and other people’s money with which Govern- 
ment deal, and not their own,—that is just as much 
true in the case of a war for physical interests 
as for moral interests. When Lord Palmerston went 
to war against Russia, when he virtually threatened war 
against the United States in case they declined to restore 
Mason and Slidell, when Mr. Gladstone went to war against 
Ashantee, it was, of course, not their own, but the English people's 
blood and treasure which were expended or risked. Will Lord 
Salisbury seriously contend that it is not within the limits of 
a Government's discretion to judge of the moral responsibilities 
and sympathies of the nation it rules, at least as well as 
of their physical interests? If it is right to hazard blood and 
treasure to prevent what seems to be an aggressive policy, 
or the loss of a paltry settlement, who can pretend that it is not 
right to hazard it for the redemption of the English nation 
from its responsibility for a gigantic blunder, which has resulted 
in innumerable crimes? Lord Salisbury’s ad captandum reply 
in this matter is almost contemptible, and certainly wholly un- 
worthy of his genius. 

Lord Salisbury’s defence of the Conservative home policy is 
much more amusing, but quite as deficient in solid substance 
as his defence of the Conservative foreign policy. Parliament 
is the doctor, he says, of the body politic ; and a politician who 
values a Government in proportion to the amount and showi- 
ness of its legislation, is like the head of a family who values 
his doctor in proportion to the amount and drastic effects of 
his medicines. What the Marquis of Salisbury is proud of, 
apparently, is the modesty and mildness of the Conservative 
legislation. They are not ambitious of performing great opera- 
tions, but of effecting safe and salutary cures, which may dis- 
turb the system of the patient as little as possible. Now, that 
apology would certainly apply to such measures as Mr. Cross’s 
amendment of the Labour Laws, or Lord Sandon’s Education Act 
(as finally settled), or the Prisons Act of last Session, but to how 
much else of the Conservative legislation would it apply # Was 
the Royal Titles Acta modest attempt to remedy a seriousevil in 
the body politic? And should not Governments which at- 
tempt little, and make a boast that the little they do 
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attempt is modest, be thoroughly practical and business-like 
in getting that little done? It is all very well to complain, as 
Lord Salisbury does, of the difficulty of getting omnibuses 
through Temple Bar, when a broken-down omnibus is laid 
right across the road, and the Irish driver vituperates all who 
wish to get it out of the way, in a rich brogue, but how 
about the time at which the Government omnibuses were 
started on their way? What is the complaint made on all 
sides about the Government conduct of business? Why, that 
though little was attempted, that little was always late, and 
pushed through at the end of the Session, after very inade- 
quate deliberation, on the plea of urgency. Mr. Biggar and 
Mr. Parnell did not operate with much effect early in the Session, 
and could not have operated with much effect, if the few things 
which Government wished to do had been introduced early 
and pushed properly at its opening. Even as regarded 
the very important South Africa Confederation Bill, a good 
many English Members of weight gave the Obstructionists some 
countenance, precisely on the ground that very weighty points 
of the utmost importance,—such as, for instance, the inclusion 
or exclusion of the Cape Government and the Natal Govern- 
ment from the Confederation,—were debated in the small 
hours of the morning, when it was simply impossible for the 
House to weigh grave issues well, The Government attempted 
little, but they attempted that little late and in a slovenly 
fashion, and so played into the hands of the Irish 
faction. The Omnibuses would have been through Temple 
Bar long before the broken-down omnibus stopped their way, 
had the Government for which Lord Salisbury apologises been 
conducted at all after the fashion of the preceding Government, 
which he ridicules. Lord Salisbury is a skilful advocate because 
he well knows how to distract attention from the real issue. 
No one ever more brilliantly diverted attention from the issues 
which need discussion than he did at Bradford on Thursday. 
But his speech leaves us with an even deeper impression than 
before, that he sees no great cause, either abroad or at home, 
for which it is worth while to incur any sacrifice ; and that 
even in relation to the little rectifications of political grievances 
which he does support, he sees no reason why the Govern- 
ment should address itself to them in a conscientious and 
business-like fashion, should push them energetically, and 
do them well. Indeed, his speech is less the speech of 
a statesman than of a brilliant journalist, from beginning 
to end. 





THE EVE OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


F the three addresses which have been issued to the 
French public this week, that of M. de Broglie, though 

not perhaps the most important, is intellectually the most in- 
teresting. M. Grévy’s circular has, of course, been scanned all 
over Europe with profound attention. He has succeeded to 
the position of M. Thiers as the recognised head of the Repub- 
lican party, he may speedily be President of the Republic, and 
his views must in any event have a great influence on the 
immediate destinies of France. His attitude, therefore, in the 
supreme moment of the crisis is worthy of patient study, and 
it is most reassuring alike to moderate Frenchmen and to con- 
stitutionalists everywhere to find that it is that of a Liberal 
Judge. There is no threat in his address, and only one reproach. 
He maintains that the Chamber elected last year “to co- 
operate with the other two powers in the State,”—mark the 
nuance of reassurance alike to the Senate and the Marshal— 
accurately represented France ; that it never contested the 
position of the Senate, but rather deferred to it; that “ it 
guarded the authority of the President with deferential 
respect;” and that it was dissolved to make room for a 
Chamber which, if those who dissolved it succeed, will be 
composed only of enemies of the Republic. Its members would 
all desire Monarchy, and all would quarrel among themselves 
as to which Monarch they preferred. The issue before the 
electors is therefore the non-revolutionary one, whether 
France will or will not “maintain the existing Govern- 
ment,” a phrase which, while strictly true, brings home 
to the people the fact that true Conservatism is on the 
side of the Republic. There is no weakness in M. Grévy’s 
speech, but also there are no menaces, no rhetorical flights, 
and no promises making compromise impossible. M. Gambetta 
is naturally more vehement. He is a Southerner, an orator, 
and a party leader, and he has been provoked by a series of 
petty persecutions, all the more exasperating because they 
have been inflicted under legal forms. He has, moreover, 
been taunted with waut of energy by his own constituents, and 





may have felt that it was for him to reassure the 

of the towns, whose alliance is as essential to the success of 
the Republic as that of the peasantry. He pours out, there. 
fore, his scorn upon the men of May 16, “the allies of the 
men of the 2nd of December, of the servants of Henri V., and 
of the agents of the Syllabus and the Pope ;” declares that: 
France will say what she thinks of this Government of com. 
bat “ directed against the small ;” and expresses in no measured 
terms his belief that the country wishes to end dictatorships, 
to withdraw the State from clerical control, to confine the priest 
to the temple and the schoolmaster to the school, and to leave to 
the Chief of the Executive Power, now “transformed into a 
plébiscitary candidate,” no other alternative but to submit or to 
resign. “ France will say what she thinks of the pretensions on 
the part of the Government to impose on her for another three 
years functionaries of all kinds, in flagrant hostility to all the 
men elected by the country ; she will say what she thinks of 
the projects and plots of this coalition of Monarchists, who 
prepare for her, at the close of three years of intestine con. 
flicts and divisions, in 1880 a terrible crisis, perhaps a revolue 
tion; she will say what she thinks of that unclean Pregg 
which can, without incurring punishment, appeal to brute 
force against the men elected by universal suffrage, and can 
insult our valiant and noble army, now the ¢é/ite of the nation 
and the highest hope of the country.” M. Gambetta knows 
his countrymen, and may feel assured that his menaces to the 
Church, repeated and accentuated in a subsequent speech, his 
sneers against the Marshal, his appeal, if not to the revolu- 
tionary ideas, to revolutionary passion, will help to nerve 
the electors, who, under so much pressure, must march 
up to the polls; but to Englishmen, who see in 
their new moderation the best evidence of the strength 
of the French Republicans, the suppressed fury of his 
tone is disappointing. It will provoke all his adversaries 
to believe that there can be no safety even in submission, that 
violence is the only alternative to proscription. 

Still, while we admire M. Grévy’s address, and regret 
that of M. Gambetta, we acknowledge that there is little 
new in either, and little to affect the result of the elections, 
Every man has the defects of his qualities, and the 
Frenchmen are few who do not know that M. Grévy is 
almost too judicially-minded for the struggle of politics, 
and that the great powers of M. Gambetta are impaired 
by a touch of the irrestrainable Southern temperament, a tem- 
perament which is not inconsistent, as all history shows, with 
the Italian patience and finesse. We turn, therefore, with a 
certain expectation to the speech of the Duc de Broglie, the Chief 
of the Cabinet, and, with possibly one exception, the closest of 
the Marshal’s political friends. He is by far the ablest, as 
well as the most highly-placed, of that limited group of politi- 
cians who approve of the 16th of May, and the con- 
sequent appeal to the country, without being devotees of 
Henri V., or desirous of a Bonapartist restoration; and he has 
uttered on the eve of the elections his justification for having 
provoked them. It is very clever, very “ high-sniffing,” to use 
Carlyle’s descriptive epithet—for example, he describes M. Grévy 
as “ a gentleman very much astonished at the éclat of his own 
name ”—and very well calculated to convince the Conservative 
society of his own salon. Upon the body of the peopleit will have 
no more effect than so much Chinese, or less, for it will provoke 
no curiosity as to what its meaning may be. The idea of the 
speech, delivered, characteristically enough, to a réunton intime 
of friends already convinced, and first circulated through an 
English journal, is simple. The President of the Council holds, 
truly enough, that the President of a Republic has a more per- 
sonal position than that of a King, and that consequently Marshal 
MacMahon had a right to say that he would not pass under 
the yoke of Radicalism, and to appeal to the country to decide 
whether it would be governed by MacMahon or Gambetta. 
That, says the Duke, over and over again, is the real issue, 
M. Jules Simon, M. Thiers, M. Grévy are all Gambetta’s cloaks. 
It is he who aspires to govern, it is he who “ orders” the 
Marshal to submit or resign—‘“a phrase which justice has 
had to condemn, in order to show that nobody is above the 
law”—and it is between his army—the Radicals—and the 
President’s army—the Conservatives—that the “ great combat” 
of Sunday is to be waged. ‘There is truth of a kind in this 
clever defence, and if Marshal MacMahon were a President of 
the American type, elected by the people, with Ministers re- 
sponsible only to himself and the law, and entrusted with the 
right of veto, the truth would be almost irrefragable. But the 
Constitution was not designed only to enable the President to 
act. By electing him through the Assembly, by refusing 
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him the right of veto, and by making the Ministers re- | 

nsible to the Chamber, the framers of that document 
expressly provided that the Representatives should possess the 
ultimate controlling power, and in refusing to obey their will 
the President steps outside the Constitution, and mono- 

Jises instead of sharing all power. He has assumed to be 
President and Assembly, instead of President alone. No 
doubt the Constitution provided that if the President doubted 
the accuracy of the Representatives’ interpretation of their 
mandate, he might, with the assent of the Senate, appeal to 
the electors; and this he has done, but then the right of dis- 
solution implies obedience to the verdict asked for. If the 
country upholds its Representatives, what will the Marshal do ? 
He is not boand to resign—he is right enough there—but he 
is bound to allow the Representatives their constitutional 
right of dismissing Ministers of whom they cannot approve. 
If he will do this, we agree with M. de Broglie that 
he has merely used the powers given him by the law 
—though lawgivers expect intelligent use of the powers 
they bestow—but will he do this? Upon this subject—the 
one of most interest to France—the Duke de Broglie is silent, 
as silent as he is on the choice as official candidates of men 
who avowedly intend, if successful, to abolish the Republic. 
His fine-spun address, in fact, never touches the heart of the 
subject. He does not prove, or attempt to prove, that the 
President will submit to the people when they have pro- 
nounced their will, and he does not show, or attempt to show, 
that Conservatism, as represented by his candidates, and 
the Republic are compatible. Those are the points 
on which the ple feel, and in avoiding them he 
has avoided all that could make his speech an influence on 
the elections. Without them it becomes a mere discourse on 
politics, carefully weighed and finely worded, but effective 
only with those who see in politics a contest of dialectics, 
who are content if the law is not broken, and who are in- 
different to the use made of powers, if only certain that the 
powers legally exist. The French Premier’s speech is not 
a manifesto, but only a finely-worded law-plea. In 
England, M. de Broglie as First Minister of the Crown 
would veto any law he disliked, dissolve in the middle 
of every Session, prosecute every opponent who called him 
rough names, and wonder why the House of Commons ejected 
and the Constituencies hooted him. We have not had a man 
of the kind in politics for many a long year, but if Mr. Parnell 
were a great gentleman, and the head of a Ministry, and still 
devoted to Home-rule, we should know very nearly what he 
was like. No’man of the kind has ever prevailed in France, 
and M. de Broglie’s speech will be quoted after the elections 
only as evidence of the narrow arguments by which political 
legalists sometimes justify illegality. 





ECCLESIASTICAL OPTIMISM. 


O doubt much that is said on behalf of Church Congresses 

is both very true and important. Especially it cannot 

be denied for a moment that such assemblies are signs 
of life, and that it is not easy to conceive any widely-diffused 
life without them. In fact, no sect, nor even any body of 
like-thinking men who abjure sectarian organisation, exists 
without evincing from time to time this desire to discuss, in 
the same manner in which these various Church Congresses 
discuss, the teaching of the past, the signs of the times, and 
the policy of the future. And if any such passive sect or 
association did exist, we should say with some confidence that 
it was moribund. But freely admitting this as we do, we 
must add that we should think it a sign of truer life and of 
deeper life in Church gatherings of whatever sort or kind, 
if there were not quite so much optimism in them as we usually 
find. The Archbishop of Canterbury, for instance, the other 
day, at Croydon, was, as he himself admitted, thoroughly 
optimist in the tone of his remarks. The use of Church Con- 
gresses, he said, is fourfold. They preve the life in the 
Chureh. They suggest practical improvements in the working 
of the Church. They illustrate old truths, by casting on them 
new lights, And they are manifestations of that living voice 
of the Church, the expression of which so many long for in 
the present day. Further,—no enlightened member of the 
Church of England would willingly change Churches with any 
one, either past or present. “Look abroad. What other 
country would you change Churches with? Look at home. 
Which of the other denominations would you prefer to it ? 
Look back. What age are you prepared to say it would have 


does not come to anything. Ask any one at all if he would 
wish to cease to be himself, whatever that might mean—and of 
course, it has no real meaning—and become some one else, 
and, dissatisfied as he may be with his own condition, and 
however eager to improve it, he will surely shrink from the 
idea of giving up that which is at the root of all wishes, his 
own self. And so it is very much with our separate religions, 
We may dislike excessively certain elements in our Church, 
and do all in our own power to change them, but if we 
are really disposed to exchange it altogether for some other 
Church, it will follow that we are not really what we seem 
to be—that we are already converts, though our conver- 
sion may not be known to the world. It does not therefore 
prove anything at all, to elicit from the members of a particular 
ecclesiastical communion a unanimous assent to the suggestion 
that there is none other for which they would willingly change 
it. If there were, they would be what used to be called “on the 
go,” which means that they would be the last persons to 
attend a Congress of satisfied adherents. It does not 
follow, of course, that a good Churchman might not in some 
respects prefer the condition of his own Church in some 
other age to its condition in this; and probably a good 
many of the Puseyite clergy at Croydon would have hesitated 
before electing—had such electing been conceivable—not to 
live in what they probably think the purest age of the 
Church, the Church of the Apostolic Fathers. But as every- 
body knows that a preference of that kind is a mere freak 
of the imagination, it is always pretty safe to suggest that people 
would not, if they could, go back to a former age of the 
Church, for common-sense men are at least never very 
anxious to contend that they would do, if they could, what 
they are well aware that they could not do, if they would. We 
do not think, then, that the Archbishop’s optimism rests on 
any very solid foundation. It is a sort of optimism at least 
for which every member of every other denomination has pre- 
cisely the same foundation as members of the Church of Eng- 
land. And the same is true of the Archbishop’s four reasons 
for approving Church Congresses, Every denomination in the 
world may well say in its anniversary meeting that that meet- 
ing is a sign of life ; that such meetings have often suggested 
practical improvements in the conduct of its ecclesiastical 
affairs ; that they help to shed new light on old truths; and 
that they give some sort of vague expression to the living voice 
of the Church. 

What we should like to see would be some clearer re- 
cognition of the very strict limitations which must be 
assigned to the usefulness of Church Congresses, as of all 
other denominational meetings of the kind, because by the 
help of that clearer recognition, the aims of these Congresses 
would become at once humbler and more practical. It 
should be admitted, we think, that it is at least exceed- 
ingly difficult, though not quite impossible, to discuss in 
them with any good effect either the gravest external or 
the gravest internal issues,—either the answer which the 
Church should give to destructive external doubt, or the adjust- 
ment of the most vital differences existing between one section 
of the Church and another ; but it should be frankly admitted at 
thesame time that these, though far the most delicate, are also far 
the most useful issues with which such Congresses could occupy 
themselves. Now it seems to us that the optimist view of 
these assemblies to which the Archbishop gave expression, 
directly conceals the difficulty we refer to, and therefore gravely 
increases it. Look, for instance, at the difficulty of properly 
treating such a subject as occupied the first evening of the 
Congress,—* Christian Faith and Sceptical Culture, in their 
Relative Bearings on Practical Life.” No one could have treated 
the subject with more thoroughness and largeness of grasp 
than Professor Wace, but who does not feel that the thing 
demanded of him was a show-up of ‘ sceptical culture,’ and 
that the atmosphere in which his paper had to be read was at 
least very unfavourable for the full exhibition of what culture 
alone, as distinguished from Christian faith, might be expected 
to do for practical life. Very few men would have escaped 
this danger as Professor Wace did. Of course a Christian, as 
such, must believe that culture without faith cannot do for 
practical life anything like as much as faith, even without 
culture, can do. But that being admitted, the temptation in 
such a place as a Church Congress is very great indeed to 
go much beyond this, and positively run down culture, 
especially when it is marked, as it were, for condem- 
nation by the adjective ‘sceptical’ in the official title 
given to the discussion. Professor Wace was too wise 
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of him, as the name appropriated to the discussion 
showed, influence him in treating it, but we cannot help 
thinking that the audience would have been better prepared 
than they were for the paper, if the Archbishop, instead of 
insisting on all the good points of these Congresses, had in- 
sisted on their dangers, and especially on the great difficulty 
which such bodies must have in treating with proper respect 
and candour the completely unrepresented views of. the foes 
whom they have to meet. If the Congress had been warned 
to beware of the great danger of misrepresenting the sceptical 
culture with which it had to deal, in the absence of any one to 
speak on its behalf, we do not say that Professor Wace’s paper 
would have been better,—we are not sure that it could have 
been,—but we do believe that the Congress would have better 
appreciated the sincere and great effort he made to do full 
justice to a view the insufficiency of which he was anxious 
to demonstrate. 

Again, we can hardly imagine a higher duty for such a 
Congress than a perfectly frank discussion between the two 
parties in the Church,—the Sacerdotal party and the Protest- 
ant party,—as to the really best way of acknowledging and 
eonfessing to the world their irreconcilable differences. But 
we can hardly imagine anything more difficult to achieve, or 
anything less like such a discussion, than the platitudes uttered 
on Wednesday in the discussion on “the best means of pro- 
moting united action and mutual toleration between different 
schools of thought in the Church.” In this case there is none of 
the difficulty that there is in dealing with absent foes. There 
are plenty of clergymen, no doubt, to represent both views, and 
to show what support the Church compromise of the seven- 
teenth century gives to both views; but the difficulty is for 
men differing so fundamentally at once to face boldly those really 
profound differences, and to treat the other side with perfect 
candour. Could this have been achieved, the Church Congress 
of Croydon might indeed have been a great event in eccle- 
siastical history. But it is perfectly clear that it was 
not done, that the real issue was glided over and evaded, 
and empty talk about mutual forbearance and toleration substi- 
tuted for the grave discussion needed. Indeed the optimistic 
tone of the Archbishop’s opening address was meant rather to 
prevent so dangerous an experiment being attempted, than to 
prepare for its being achieved. Yet what might not result 
from a candid conf-sion on the Protestant side—made with 
full personal respecy for the zeal and energy and pure devotion 
of the Sacerdotalists—that in the Ordination Services and the 
Service for the Visitation of the Sick, the greatest countenance 
is deliberately lent to a view which to them seems both a false 
and dangerous view, from all responsibility for which they 
would gladly be relieved, if only they could see the best and 
the least contentious mode of gaining that relief ;—while on the 
Sacerdotal side it had been admitted with equal frankness that 
the Church, in her Articles of belief, had entirely omitted the 
foundation of the Sacerdotal view, and even in her Liturgy 
had obviously altered many things with the express intention of 
rendering the formularies of the Church acceptable to those who 
did not hold that view. With such admissions on both sides, it 
would have been possible to discuss gravely, and in the highest 
interests of morality and religion, whether it would be better 
for the Church to go on as at present, harassing to a consider- 
able extent the consciences of both parties, or to attempt a wider 
comprehension, providing a real alternative of liturgical forms, 
and so simplifying the articles of belief as not to commit either 


party to either branch of the alternative, or finally, to resolve- 


on a. peaceful dissolution of the now ill-assorted Union, as the 
best course in the interests of Christian truth, Christian truth- 
fulness, and Christian peace. Such a discussion, we say, would 
have been assuredly one of the most difficult to conduct pro- 
perly that can be conceived. But then, too, it would have 
been one of the highest conceivable utility, if it had been con- 
ducted properly. And certainly it never would have 
been conducted properly without the most open and 
deliberate recognition of the difficulty—of the great 
interests at stake,—of the enormous importance of charity 
and candour on both sides,—and of the mischiefs which are 
growing up from the habit of ignoring these vital divergencies 
of tendency in a Church which has so long tried, for two 
centuries of growing divergence, to reconcile them. But the 
discussion of Wednesday was as empty of meaning as a dis- 
cussion could be,—was an attempt indeed to talk the difficulty 
away. The optimistic view of Church Congresses which it 
suited the prudent Archbishop to take, was clearly not the pre- 
lude to any such recognition of the chief dangers of Church Con- 
greases as would haye prepared men for a discussion of this 





kind. And that is why we object to the Optimist tone. If 
Assemblies of this kind are to do any great good, it must be by 
grasping the nettle danger, not by evading it. And 
that is impossible, without getting a full recognition of al] 
the temptations and risks of these Assemblies, and seeing how 
broad and easy is the path which leads only to comfortable 
self-satisfaction, how thorny and difficult that which leads to 
self-purification and the finding of an altogether higher road, 





“ STURDY BEGGARS” IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Dg ee institutions have many merits—the greatest 

of all, perhaps, being that they are almost worshipped 
by the people submitted to their influence—but they have not 
the special merits which their admirers a quarter of a century 
ago used to claim for them. They have not prevented war, 
or war on the largest scale ; they have not prevented taxation, 


and taxation of a singularly severe kind ; and they have not 


prevented the growth of a disagreeable or even dangerous 
amount of pauperism. The appearance of all these evils was 
to be expected, no political institution altering the nature of 
maan much, but we confess to a certain surprise at the form 
which the last one has apparently assumed. We should haye 
anticipated that in the great cities of the Union suffering from 
want of means—pauperism, as we call it here—might appear in 
very aggravated forms. There will always in every closely- 
packed community be a proportion of persons who, from mis- 
fortune, natural incompetence, or vice, fail to earn their bread ; 
and in cities without a Poor Law, and inhabited by a people 
inordinately proud, one would have anticipated cases of ex- 
cessive distress, ending in actual starvation. The occurrence 
of many such cases was reported, we remember, in the Tribune 
about a quarter of a century ago, in a series of letters written by 
a clergyman with a singular mastery of pathos, and was 
treated by Mr. Greeley as a discovery which cast discredit 
rather upon society than upon the sufferers. Since then, 
pauperism of the quieter kind has become an institution in most, 
if not all of the great cities of the Union. We should not have 
expected, however, that pauperism would become a serious evil 
in the villages of New England and New York, and that its 
form should be the one so well known in this country during the 
Tudor period,—the apparition of the sturdy beggar who can 
scarcely be distinguished by quiet people from a brigand. It is cer- 
tain, however, that this is the case. The American papers have 
been full ever since the war of complaints of “ tramps,” bold 
beggars who, in small groups or large parties, appear in the 
villages of the sea-board States, demand food and money, and 
after committing outrages, sometimes trifling, but occasionally 
serious, march on to the next town, to recommence their re- 
quisitions. Two years ago we noticed case after case in which 
villages had been plundered, and others in which the inhabitants 
had risen, formed vigilance committees, and given the tramps the 
option of moving on, or of being shot down there and then if 
they resisted arrest. Since then the evil has not been abolished, 
and though it has not been greatly extended—at least, we 
have found no evidence of the fact—it has excited even more 
bitterness among the majority of the community. This is due 
apparently to the increased lawlessness of the tramps, which 
may arise either from impunity or from a consciousness of popular 
hatred ; and from the occurrence of some outrages upon women, 
which the New Englanders have a double reason for resenting. 
Not only are they as peremptory as all other peoples in putting 
down offences of the kind, but they are more inconvenienced 
than any other race by dread of their occurrence. Their whole 
social system goes to pieces if their women cannot move about 
safely, cannot stray to isolated farmhouses at pleasure, cannot 
ride or walk from village to village without the fear of insult 
or the necessity of escort. 

The feeling, therefore, against the tramps has grown more 
and more bitter in the rural districts, until a tramp begins 
to be regarded in the villages of Massachusetts and Western 
New York—the cities do not fear him—as a burglar is else- 
where, and measures are proposed for his suppression,—not, 
indeed, quite so severe as those of Queen Elizabeth, but still 
as severe as those which we employ against ordinary crime. 
Professor F. Wayland, who has been delivering a lecture at 
Yale in favour of a new law for the regulation of tramping, 
certainly does not mince matters in his description of the 
class :— 

‘And as we utter the word Zramp, there arises straightway before 
us the spectacle of a lazy, shiftless, sauntering or swaggering, ill-con- 
ditioned, irreclaimable, incorrigible, cowardly, utterly depraved savage. 
He fears not God, neither regards man. Indeed, he seems to have 
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wholly lost all the better instincts and attributes of manhood. He will 
outrage an unprotected female, or rob a defenceless child, or burn an 
jsolated barn, or girdle fruit trees, or wreck a railway train, or set fire 
to a railway bridge, or murder a cripple, or pilfer an umbrella, with 

nal indifference, if reasonably sure of equal impunity. Having no 
moral sense, he knows no gradations in crime. He dreads detection 
and punishment, and he dreads nothing else. Whether a refusal to 
comply with his demands will be followed by murder or a muttered 
curse depends solely on his chance of a safe retreat. Practically, he 
has come to consider himself at war with society and all social institu- 
tions. He acknowledges no allegiance, he asks no protection, he feels 
no gratitude. He has only one aim—to be supported in idleness. He 
has only one fear—to be deprived of his liberty. Therefore, the offences 
which he commits are almost invariably those which require no labour 
in preparation and call for no skill in execution. They are inspired by 
no motive except a momentary impulse of gain, or lust, or revenge. 
The sight of a watch-dog or the suspicion of a revolver will at any time 
turn him from his cowardly purpose and send him on a safer errand of 
villainy. The strength and sacredness of family ties, the love of 
mother, or wife, or child, have often restrained and ti reclaimed 
a hardened criminal, to whom the idea of home was still a present 
reality. But this possible refuge of respectability is wanting to the 
tramp. He has no home, no family ties. He has cut himself off from 
all influences which can minister to his improvement or elevation. His 
only associates are men and women of his own stamp. His only occu- 
pation is a lazy, loitering pursuit—if pursuit is not too strong a word— 
of food and lodging by begging or stealing. His only amusement is an 
occasional debauch. Insolent and aggressive when he dares, fawning 
and obsequious when he thinks it more prudent to conciliate, but false, 
treacherous, ungrateful and malignant always, he wanders aimlessly 
from city to city, from town to town, from hamlet to hamlet, wherever 
he goes, a positive nuisance and a possible criminal. If in the cities he 
is sometimes and somewhat restrained by wholesome awe of a vigilant 
and adequate police, in the country he has become the daily and nightly 
dread of all well-disposed persons. Indeed his frequent presence in our 
village communities has again and again transformed their quiet, 
peaceful life into a reign of terror. Murder, outrage worse than 
murder, arson, highway robbery, felonies of all kinds and petty offences 
without number, have marked the passage of this unclean beast. The 
innocent little maiden on her way to school, the farmer’s wife busied 
about her household cares, the aged couple living remote from the habi- 
tations of their fellow-men, are alike the victims of his homicidal or 
licentious violence. Neither pity for helpless and trusting childhood 
nor respect for gray hairs stays for one moment his brutal hands.” 


The evil must have assumed great proportions in the 
States, before a quiet Yale Professor, who in the remainder 
of his lecture is moderate enough, could employ language like 
this, with a belief that it would increase the readiness of his 
hearers to receive his argument. It would have met the 
decided approval of Lord Burleigh, but would be considered 
exaggerated in modern England. It is, however, not con- 
sidered exaggerated in Massachusetts, where the State detec- 
tive force, after recent investigations, have come to the con- 
clusion that ‘the great body of tramps are professional thieves ; 
moreover, these officials have reason ‘vo believe that such 
vagrants are formed into organised gangs, under the direction 
of skilful leaders, with general head-quarters in the western 
part of the State, where their plunder is deposited and divided ;” 
and where it is believed that most of the outrages committed 
during the late strike, and especially the many wanton mur- 
ders noticed in Pittsburgh, were due to the tramps, with whom 
the American Birmingham has become a sort of head-quarters, 
and where there exists always a latent notion—strongly ex- 
pressed during the long search after Charlie Ross—that if 
crime ever reared its head in the States, it would, from the 
thin population of the country, the frequent wildernesses, and 
the great distances, take the form of brigandage. The mass 
of electors, too, are poor, though independent, and extremely 
hard-working, and men in that position resent the exactions 
and the prosperity of “sturdy beggars” more even than the 
rich, A Bill has accordingly been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of New York by the Charitable Aid Societies, and is 
strongly supported by Professor Wayland, under which all 
Justices of the Peace shall be bound to commit all vagrants 
for a term not less than three months, or exceeding 
six months, to a workhouse prison, instead of the county 
jail, where they are left in idleness; and there set them to 
good hard work, usually, we imagine, from some clauses in the 
Act, work in the field. They are to be paid wages, and to be 
taught, but they are to be compelled to work hard and to pay 
the cost of their own keep; and if after release they do not 
use their knowledge, the duration of their sentences is to be 
doubled. The idea is that a proportion of the “ vagrants ” 
will in this manner be accustomed to severe work for wages, will 
be drilled, as it were, into the ordinary discipline of life ; and 
that another section, finding this mode of imprisonment in- 
tolerably irksome, will quit the State in which it is enforced 
for ever. Both ideas are probably accurate, more especially if 





Spain, and Austria, which acquiesce in the destruction of the 


of the proposal for Englishmen does not consist, however, in 
its success, so much as in the fact that so severe a law should 
be necessary in a State where Jabour on the land is in such 
demand, and in the rural townships, where men are not thrown 
into distress, as they are in cities, by the sudden failure of the 
means of obtaining work, in places where population is not too 
thick, and where we have been accustomed to think that com- 
petence is within reach of every man’s hand. Such a revela- 
tion seems to indicate that the legislators of the future may 
have to contend with tendencies as difficult to defeat as econo- 
mic forces, which prescribe that whenever a community becomes 
at once large and prosperous, there should be developed in it 
a class which, though not absolutely criminal, will not submit 
to the preliminary requirement of civilisation, steady industry; 
and which, under certain circumstances, will require as steady and 
severe restraint as the criminal class itself. There is work on 
the land to be had for the asking, but there is also a propor- 
tion of men who will not do it, except under the strong com- 
pulsion of hunger. Whether they will do it when the habit has 
once been impressed upon them by external force remains to 
be seen. Thé American idea apparently is that they will, but 
that is not the result of experience in this country, where, after 
the most determined attempts to repress “tramping” by 
capital sentences, by hard labour, and by enforced production, 
we have fallen back, we fear, finally upon the employment of 
rural police to mitigate the evil. Tramping in its dangerous 
form scarcely survives a good rural police, but the Americans 
are unwilling to establish one, and are right before they do so te 
try their very curious experiment of sending adult but idle men 
and women to severely-governed industrial schools. 





A PAPAL COUP D’ETAT. 

HERE has been a great deal of going to and fro among 

the Cardinals at Rome. That interesting question, which 
cannot be kept for three consecutive weeks out of the Roman 
papers, the state of the Pope’s legs, is of course again on the 
carpet; and it is understood that he himself, in view of the 
Conclave which must at no great distance of time assemble, 
is making various preparations with respect to the appointment 
of his successor, The Cardinals have, it is said, been consulted, 
and have already expressed their opinion on one important 
question touching the election of the future Pope. Pio 
Nono invited them to consider what change, if any, 
circumstances have made with respect to the right 
of exclusion which France, Spain, Austria, and formerly 
Naples, as the chief Catholic Powers of Europe, claimed 
to exercise at Papal elections. Each of these States 
can, in theory, say “ Nay” to the appointment of one Cardinal 
who happens to be distasteful to it. It is a right rather 
rarely used ; in fact, the only two recent cases in which it has 
been employed are the cases of Cardinal Severoli, who was 
excluded in 1823 by Austria, acting through Cardinal Albani ; 
and Cardinal Giustiani, who was in 1831 excluded by Spain, 
acting through Cardinal Marco-y-Catalan. Still the right of 
exclusion has subsisted for centuries, and it might, in certain 
circumstances, be of much consequence. At the last Papal 
election, Austria deemed it necessary to use its power to 
exclude the present Pope, and but for the fact that the election 
was remarkably short, and that the Austrian agent arrived a 
day too late to lodge his protest, Cardinal Mastai would have 
been vetoed, and Cardinal Lambruschini would have probably 
been elected. Who can tell whether these Catholic States 
might not at some period of their history believe it to be of 
priceless importance that they should be saved from the curse 
of a hot-headed Ultramontane Pope? They have, as a rule, 
used their power in recent times only for the secondary pur- 
pose of getting rid of Cardinals who, as Nuncios at their 
Courts, had come to know too much to be safe Popes. But this 
has not always been the case; and we live in days when the right 
of exclusion might appear to a Catholic State, anxious for ite 
internal peace, to be a matter of vital consequence. Accord- 
ing to a well-informed correspondent of the République Fran- 
caise, the Cardinals have expressed an opinion—not definitively, 
but provisionally—that this right of exclusion has vanished with 
the Temporal Power. ‘It was, as they view it, a concession to 
the powers of this world not out of place when they really did 
protect the Papacy with the civil arm. It is an anachronism, 
when “ the prisoner of the Vatican ” is deserted alike by France, 





the work taught is labour on the land, for which in the 
the United States there is always room, and if the Act passes 
the nuisance will probably be speedily abated. The interest 





Temporal Power. 
is historically justifiable: the far larger rights of the Emperors 


This reasoning seems to us very sound. It 


with respect to the Papal elections arose at a time when the 
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Church became clothed with secular privileges; the right of 
exclusion which succeeded the extensive right of ratification 
claimed by Honorius and Charlemagne arose, as Herr Lorenz 
shows in his learned work on the “ Papstwahl,” not in any 
ancient contract or grant, but out of the fact that the 
Conclave was, on general considerations of prudence, glad to 
secure the approval and good-will of the great Powers of the 
earth. It was the price paid for a friendly policy. But 
apart from historical considerations, it would be monstrous for 
these States to claim to regulate the election of the Pope, 
and yet to deny to the Church of Rome all counter-claims 
against them. As well might the English Government pre- 
tend to interpose in the election of the President of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, or of the Moderator of the Free Kirk 
Assembly, We do not, in fact, expect that the change will 
be much contested. It is not the immediate interest of 
any of the Catholic Powers to embroil themselves with the 
Papacy. There is, too, no objectionable French, Spanish, 
or Austrian Cardinal who has the slightest chance of being 
elected. Perhaps no one except scholars and Canon lawyers 
will take much note of the change for these reasons, if no other : 
——Hitherto the Popes have been wont to publish to the world 
any constitution or decree affecting the mode of election. 
The German emperors and the French kings who looked 
sharply after Papal elections did not object to minor 
modifications in the ceremonial, but as Herr Lorenz 
points out, in his work on the “Papstwahl,” the solemn 
publication of the constitutions or decrees making innova- 
tions was deemed essential. But this Pope, innovating here, 
as in so many other things, has chosen, it is believed, to 
leave the world much in the dark as to the electoral changes 
which he has decided upon, and which will not be known 
until the much-talked-of secret Bull is published. In the second 
place, it is understood that the Cardinals are to be absolved 
when they come to choose the next Pope from the formalities 
usually observed and prescribed by the Constitution of Gregory X. 
The Cardinals may choose to waive the nine days’ ceremonial 
usual before electing a Pope. They may meet when and 
where they please. The determination of the College with 
respect to the right of exclusion may never be known until it 
is too late for the States concerned to make any successful 
protest. 

Should the Papacy cast off this last link connecting her 
with the secular Powers, her isolation will be complete. We 
shall be the witnesses of a change scarcely less interesting his- 
torically than the destruction of the Temporal Power, The 
last touch will be put to the handiwork of Hildebrand. Com- 
plete freeedom will arrive almost simultaneously with tem- 
poral destitution, There are not many obscurer points in 
history than the exact part which the secular Powers played in 
early times in the Papal election. The most erudite investi- 
gator, Herr Lorenz, thinks that the Imperial share was con- 
fined to ratification; that sometimes, indeed, very large loose 
claims were made and enforced ; and that although all sorts of 
changes in forms were freely admitted, a Papal election 
was never regarded as complete until the approbation of the 
Emperor was signified. All this was changed by the famous 
Bull In Nomine Domini of Nicholas II., who handed over the 
election to the College of Cardinals, and who only faintly recog- 
nised the ancient right of the Emperor. One Pontiff after 
another gave precision to the mode of election. Pope Alex- 
ander III, decided that a majority of two-thirds sufficed to 
constitute a valid election; Gregory X. regulated with much 
nrinuteness the mode of election, and took all pains to enable 
the College of Cardinals to vote in an independent spirit. More 
than one Pope has shown that he is master in his own house, 
by arbitrarily setting aside all the traditional formalities, and 
empowering the Cardinals to conduct the election as seemed 
good to them. And now there seems reason to believe that 
the seal may be put on Papal independence, by the total 
denial of the right of exclusion. 

And yet we do not believe that this would be the death- 
blow to foreign influences in the Quirinal. The Conclaves 
have always been notoriously worldly ; in their proceedings there 
has been a terrible amount of human nature. The art of log- 
rolling and all other electoral tricks and devices, have been prac- 
tised there long before men of the world knew of them. Any 
one who reads the memoirs of Cardinal Consalvi will see that 
very earthly influences actuate their Eminences, and we do not 
doubt that in making the election the College will take due 
note of the wishes and prejudices of the Powers which it is de- 
sirable to conciliate. Take the case of Italy, for example ; she 
has no right of exclusion, unless she claims it as heir of the 








kingdom of Naples. But we cannot doubt that some con. 
sideration will be paid to the known desire of a State whi 
with all her shortcomings in the eyes of Catholics, gives to the 
Pope large privileges and immunities, which might be with. 
held if a narrow-minded Irreconcilable were appointed. T 
again, France; we may be sure that her wishes, so far at least 
as Cardinal Guibert expresses them, will not be lightly disre. 
garded, at a time when all the worldly ambition of the Papacy 
must be chiefly based on her good-will. 








FORGETFULNESS. 

N the October number of Mind,—which keeps up its high 
standard of scholarly thoroughness in all its papers, though 

it might, we think, give at times rather more space than it does 
tosubjects of general interest, without sacrificing anything in that 
direction,—there is a thoughtful paper on ‘‘ Forgetfulness,” by 
Mr. Verdon, in which the writer argues with a good deal of foree 
against the now rather prevalent notion that there is no such 
thing as total forgetfulness, that under adequate conditions every 
modification the mind has passed through may be restored, and 
recognised as the representative in memory of what had once 
before been presented in direct experience. Sometimes people 
will tell you that in the process of losing consciousness by drown- 
ing, they have, in a moment or two, passed through, in vision, 
the whole of the experience of their previous lives, including in- 
cidents which, so far as they knew, they had completely and 
absolutely forgotten. Now, of course, statements of this 
kind are necessarily very vague, and hardly capable of verifi- 
cation. Those who give such evidence, if cross-examined, would 
not probably maintain that they really passed through in 
vision the long line of all the purely mechanical actions of 
their lives, all the times they had yawned, or coughed, or sneezed, 
or hummed a tune, every crossing of a ¢ and dotting of aniin 
every line written by them from childhood to the date of the 
drowning,—that all the motes that they had once seen in a sun- 
beam had been seen again in the same order as before ;—they can 
hardly mean all this. What they do probably mean is simply that 
all the more stirring incidents of their life which had become deeply 
engraved on their memory before by their association with some 
grave action or strong passion, some deep emotion, or some serious 
pang of remorse, recur at such a time in due order. If they 
mean more than this, there is this great difficulty about the state- 
ment,—that we are all of us absolutely incompetent to say of the 
greater part of our least interesting experiences, whether they are 
faithfully represented in memory or not. Let any man walk 
down two or three yards of a busy street. Of course a 
vast number of impressions are made on his retina and on 
his ears; probably a good many associated ideas pass rapidly 
through his mind ; one or two odours will be perceived ; he will 
feel the pavement with his feet and his stick in two or three 
different places ; and he will have some sort of notion of the warmth 
or coldness of the air through which he passes or, at least, of the 
changes of temperature. Now, within (say) three minutes, let 
him repeat the very same walk, and take all the pains in the 
world to note the similarities and differences in what he expe- 
riences. We are very certain that even though the person in 
question were a Charles Dickens himself, he will simply not be able 
to assure himself whether or not he saw before many things that he 
sees now, and heard before many things that he hears now. He will 
not know whether or not he treads on precisely the same spots on 
the pavement as before, and places his stick on the same; he will 
not know whether the currents of air meet him in precisely the 
same places ; and he will not know whether or not the same asso- 
ciations pass through his mind in precisely the same order. 
Now, if this be so when a man repeats, as nearly as the 
changes of the external world admit, the same experiences 
within three minutes, for the very purpose of recognising 
all that is recognisable, and discriminating what is different,—it 
stands to reason that in a review of life, however vivid it may be, 
occurring many years after most of the events reviewed, it would be 
simply impossible to say whether all the images which pass in 
vision before you are or are not real memorial pictures of 
your former experience. If your original perceptions are 
so vague,—as in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
of half-attentive perception they are,—that within the next 
five minutes you are unable to say whether they are repeated 
accurately or not, how is it conceivable that under any spell what- 
ever you can be quite sure that they have been repeated accurately 
at the interval of many years? We can only remember distinctly 
what we have vividly experienced. If the first experience is 
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plurred and faint, the best conceivable return of it to memory 
must be blurred and faint also; nor can we usually, in 
the case of a blurred and faint first-hand experience, recall, 
even immediately, the degree in which each part of the 
image was thus blurred and faint. We confess, there- 
fore, that we agree with Mr. Verdon in entertaining the 
profoundest doubt of the truth of the now rather common 
assumption that memory may one day restore to our recogni- 
tion every experience of our past life. We should say that 
a very large part of life is consumed in experiences so little 
unique and so very like thousands of other experiences, that even 
if they did recur to our mind’s eye in precisely the same form as 
before, we should be unable to affirm with confidence that they 
were the same. If the twenty thousand dinners that a middle-aged 
man had eaten were all to be paraded with the most faithful 
accuracy before his imagination, how is he, who probably hesitates 
in the witness-box whether or not the claimant before him be 
his own old friend or an impostor who closely resembles him, 
to swear to their identity? ‘There are no doubt such things as 
infallible attestations of memory. If five minutes ago I were 
meditating a great crime or a great deed of any sort, I know 
that this was so, as well as I know where I am now. But as to 
ninety-nine hundredths of the minutie of human existence, 
memory, even when fresh, refuses to attest anything with abso- 
lute certainty. And it is at least exceedingly difficult, even if 
not quite impossible, to suppose that what memory could not 
attest at all when the event on which it was questioned was quite 
fresh, it could infallibly attest when that event was the vanishing 
point of a long past. 

We hold, then, with Mr. Verdon that there is no real ground 
for supposing that all past states of consciousness must be re- 
coverable and identifiable by us as the veritable states through 
which we actually passed. As a general rule, it is only moments 
of somewhat vividly concentrated life that we can positively 
attest in memory at any great distance of time ; while common 
and common-place experiences can hardly be discriminated clearly 
from each other even at the shortest intervals. We believe that 
in every man’s life there are not only many experiences which 
have not been distinct enough when they occurred to be clearly 
and faithfully remembered, but also many which are so often 
partially repeated without critical and momentous differences, 
that even the most complete restoration of some of them in 
consciousness could not be identified individually, but only as 
types. 

But nothing that we have said must be interpreted as throwing 
any doubt on the well-established fact that what has once been 
thoroughly well known, though since apparently quite for- 
gotten, in consequence of the displacing power of new associa- 
tions and new habits, may be brought back into full 
recollection again by any circumstances,—such, for instance, 
as those of a fever,—which in their turn obliterate the more 
immediate present, and set the mind working again in the old 
grooves. Nobody can doubt the truth of some of the stories of 
people who in illness have repeated sentences from a language 
quite unknown to them in their ordinary state, but which, as is 
subsequently ascertained, were impressed on their ear in childhood 
or youth, by hearing them constantly repeated, till at last these 
sentences had become as familiar to them as the inarticulate cries 
of London are to one who has long lived in the London streets, 
cries which, in like manner, disappear from the memory, so 
s00n as the ear ceases to be familiar with them. And these 
Stories certainly prove that anything which has once been 
thoroughly familiar may be revived again in the memory, by 
striking the proper key-note in the music of old association,—at 
least if it be struck at a time when the mind is shut out from 
the disturbing influence of immediate practical interests, and 
temporarily imprisoned in the past. All this is in no way incon- 
sistent with what we have been maintaining,—namely, that it is 
impossible to distinguish clearly inmemory what you have never dis- 
tinguished clearly even in direct knowledge, that you cannot surely 
Tecognise what you have never surely known. You may certainly 

have the most vivid recognition of things very long indeed forgotten, 
and as you would suppose, absolutely forgotten, supposing always 
that they were once thoroughly familiar, as almost every one must 
have experienced at times even in dreams. But then what is it that 
has apparently obliterated these familiar things from memory ? 
It is the claim on the attention of a long succession of other 


appear as fresh and natural as ever. Moreover, nothing is more 
likely to be suddenly revived in this way than a long disused 
mechanical habit, with some old link in the chain of which the 
eye or ear suddenly finds itself again in contact. All experi- 
ence shows that as nothing is so easy as to forget mere words 
and names, even when the things they represent are quite clearly 
before the mind, so the only way to recollect them is not so 
much to dwell on them, as to get into some well-worn groove of 
habit, by the help of which you come upon them unawares, in 
the midst of equally familiar words. Thus it has been noted that 
even people who suffer from that very serious disease of the brain 
called aphasia, almost always swear correctly, indeed say anything 
correctly which they are not trying to say, but which just com- 
pletes a chain of old associations. Aphasic patients can scold the 
servants—an operation in which they are started, as it were, by 
a habit, rather than by a set purpose—when they cannot even 
get nearer to the word ‘‘moon” than to call it “that public 
light,” or to the word ‘“‘card” than ‘ cigar.” Carried back into 
an old groove of habit, they will run straight, though if they 
were to pick their own way, they would go blundering from 
side to side. Thus the man who forgot his most intimate 
friend’s name, when he wanted to introduce him, recovered it at 
once in the mere swing of the familiar imprecation with which he 
said, ‘‘ Confound you, Robinson, what is your name ?” But the ease 
of the process of recovering such a dropped stitch in the memory, 
if you can only go back a few stitches and come upon it with the 
momentum of an old habit, is no argument at all in favour of the 
proposition that complete forgetfulness is impossible, For the 
truth is, that a very great proportion of our lives is made 
up, not of habitual actions which come quite pat, but of 
half-perceived, half-discriminated, half-grasped circumstances, 
which we could not clearly recall the next instant, for the very 
excellent reason that they were not clearly presented to us when 
they were presented. Anything which the mind has once really 
made its own, it may recur to, even long after it had seemed to be 
obliterated ; but what has never been its own when it was first in 
contact with our thought, cannot become so in memory. You may 
disinter a long buried train of associations, as you may disinter an 
old Roman road long hidden by the superincumbent dust of ages. 
But then the train of associations must have been there, and must 
have been firmly welded together once, before it can be possible 
to disinter it. Great portions of our lives are unrememberable 
simply because they have never been vividly lived, and indeed, in 
all the minutie of their detail, hardly could have been vividly 
lived at all. If you don’t know what you see at the time you see 
it, it is no great fault of the memory if you cannot remember it 
when you see it no longer. 





MR. BRYCE’S ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 


ROM the plain of the Araxes, where the Armenians place the 
lost Paradise of man, rises an extinct volcano, of im- 
measurable antiquity, its peak, 17,000 feet high, soaring 
suddenly from the platform, which is but two or three thousand 
feet above the sea ; its snow-line at the elevation of 14,000 feet, 
treeless, waterless, solemn, and solitary, one of the sublimest 
objects on the face of the earth. It is Ararat, the mountain of 
the Ark, the ancient sanctuary of the Armenian faith, the centre 
of the once famous kingdom, now the corner-stone of three great 
empires. ‘‘On the top of its lower peak, Little Ararat, the 
dominions of the Czar, the Sultan, and the Shah, the territories 
of the three chief forms of faith that possess Western and 
Northern Asia, converge to a point. When in 1828 the Czar 
Nicholas defeated the Persians and annexed the territory round 
Erivan, his advisers insisted on bringing Ararat within the Russian 
territory, on account of the veneration wherewith it is regarded by 
all the surrounding races, and which is reflected on the Sovereign 
who possesses it.” No mountain save Sinai has such sacred asso- 
ciations, and Sinai itself has less of legendary lore attached to it. 
Persians, Tartars, Turks, and Kurds regard the mountain with 
reverence as genuine as that of the Christian races, for its 
majesty, its solitariness, and because they all believe in the Deluge 
and in the Patriarch, “faithful found.” ‘They are all equally 
persuaded that ‘* Massis” is ‘ inaccessible ;” they are not to be 
convinced by any testimony, not that of Parrot, of Aftonomof, or 
of Abich—who respectively ascended Ararat in 1829, 1834, and 
1845—of General Choazk and his party, and the Englishmen who 





duties and interests, and if these for a time be excluded, even 
though only by the images of a dream which diverts the mind into 
long-deserted tracks, there is no reason at all why the old attitude 
of mind should not be resumed, and when resumed, should not 





ascended in 1856; and it now appears that they reject that of 
Mr. Bryce, who performed, in September of last year, the extra- 


ordinary feat of ascending the mountain of the Ark, alone. 


The narrative of Mr. Bryce’s ascent fills one with wonder and 
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delight, fires one’s imagination like an astronomic discovery, and 
communicates to one something of the thrill and awe of the 
loneliness and immutability of the scene on which the solitary 
man gazed, when he stood on the little plain of snow which 
forms the summit of Ararat, ‘‘ with a vividly-bright green sky 
above it, and a wild west wind whistling across it, clouds girding 
it in, and ever and anon through the clouds glimpses of far- 
stretching valleys and mountains away to the world’s end.” It was 
only from dawn till dark, but an immeasurable experience, one of 
those which seem to free the spirit from bonds of time and space, 
lay between those boundaries, for him who left on the plain and 
on the lower slopes of the mountain scenes such as they had wit- 
nessed from immemorial time, the nomad Kurds “ watering their 
flocks at the spring, pitching their goat’s-hair tents in the re- 
eesses of the lonely rocks, chanting their wildly pathetic airs, 


and his lungs, the bad place or three o'clock would have been 
almost welcome. 

Going on again, he turned and got on another rock-rib 
working his laborious way over toppling crags of lava, until 
perhaps the grandest sight of the whole mountain presented 
itself. At his foot was a deep, narrow, impassable gully, in whose 
bottom snow lay, where the inclination was not too steep. Beyond 
it a line of rocky towers, red, grim, and terrible, ran right up to- 
wards the summit, its upper end lost in the clouds, through which, 
as at intervals they broke or shifted, one could descry, far, far 
above, a wilderness of snow. Had a Kurd ever travelled so far, 
he might have taken this for the Palace of the Jinn. Then 
came the struggle between the imagination, longing to feast 
itself upon the majesty and the wonder of the scene, and 
the exigencies of the tremendous task of the ascent; Mr, 





with neither a past to remember nor a future to plan for,”—and 
who climbed, with body and mind strained to the utmost 
pitch of exertion and excitement, to that platform of eternal 
snow, to stand, a feeble, solitary, exulting, cowering atom in 
the vastness, between the cloud-veil of Ararat and the light- 
flooded sky. 

Mr. Bryce had set out on the ascent from Aralykh, with a com- 
panion and an escort of six armed Cossacks, accompanied by an 
interpreter ; but the Cossacks failed them early in the under- 
taking, having no notion of the importance of time, no notion of 
carrying baggage, and a propensity, perfectly good-humoured, 
but ruinous to the purpose of the expedition, to sit still, 
smoke, and chatter. 
the party at Sardarbulah, or ‘‘ the Governor’s Well,” the only 
high permanent camping-ground on the mountain, and the one 
spot in all the landscape where there are trees. 
eompanions the travellers had thenceforth no means of com- 
munication, and they were at their mercy completely, yet they 
felt no fear of them, and incurred no danger from either Kurds 
or Cossacks, only after a certain point both became equally useless as 
guides, for the former never go higher on the mountain than the 
limits of pasture, and the latter have no motive to go nearly so 
When they had reached a height of 12,000 feet, and 
everything lay below them, except Little Ararat opposite, and 
the stupendous cone that rose from where the friends were sitting, 
its glittering snows and stern black crags of lava standing up 
perfectly clear in a sea of cloudless blue; when they had noted 
the landmarks carefully, and agreed to meet about nightfall at 
that spot, having a notion that the Cossacks, who were now widely 
scattered about the slope, would at least bring them safely down 
into the plain, the travellers parted, and Mr. Bryce commenced 
his solitary ascent of the awful peak, held by the Armenians to 
be guarded by angels from the profaning foot of man, and by 
the Kurds to be the haunt of Jinn who take vengeance on mere 
human disturbers of their devil’srevelry. Ateight o'clock he started, 
carrying with him his ice-axe, some crusts of bread, a lemon, a 
small flask of cold tea, four hard-boiled eggs, and a few meat lozenges, 
on the perilous journey, whose dangers were of that most formid- 
able kind, the unknown, and climbing away to the left along the 
top of a ridge, came to a snow-bed, lying over loose, broken stones 
and sand, so fatiguing to cross that he almost gave in on the far 
side of it. There he found solid rock, however, and the summit of 
Little Ararat began to sink, and that meant real progress. 
ten o’clock he was looking down upon its small flat top, studded 
with lumps of rock, but bearing no trace of a crater. 
point one Cossack and one Kurd had accompanied him—they were 
mightily amused by the ice-axe, and curious as to its use—but the 
Kurd stopped now, shivering on the verge of a long, treacherous 
snow-slope, in which steps had to be cut; and afterwards the Cos- 
sack, who had crossed the snow-slope, looked up at the broken cliff 
above them which had then to be scaled, and shook his head. Mr. 


high. 


The interpreter was obliged to abandon 
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Up to this 


Bryce made him understand by pantomime that he was to return 
to the bivouac below, bade him farewell, and set his face to the 
great peak, Little Ararat now lying 1,000 feet below the eye. 
He climbed the crags which had appalled the Cossack, and 
emerged on a straight slope of volcanic stones, which rolled about 
so that he slipped down nearly as much as he went up; and here the 
breathlessness and fatigue became extreme, owing to the thinness 
of the air; and ‘“‘the practical question was whether, with knees 
of lead, and gasping like a fish in a boat, he would be able to 


Bryce found that the strain on the observing senses seemed 
too great for fancy or emotion to have any scope. Thig 
was a race against time, in which he could only scan the 
cliffs for a route, refer constantly to his watch, husband 
his strength by morsels of food taken at frequent inter- 
vals, and endeavour to conceive how a particular block or bit of 
slope would look when seen the other way in descending. Climbing 
on and on, sometimes erecting little piles of stones to mark the 
way, like Poucet without his brothers; so absorbed that the 
solemn grandeur of the scenery impressed him less than on many 
less striking mountains, the solitary traveller consumed the precious 
hours until he found himself at the top of the rock-rib, and on 
the edge of a precipice, which stopped farther progress in that 
direction, but showed him, through the clouds which floated 
around him—real clouds, not generally diffused mist—the summit 
barely 1,000 feet above him. To accomplish that distance, he had 
to choose between two courses, both almost impracticable; the 
first was to return to the long slopes of rolling stones which he had 
deserted, get up the cliffs at the top, and so on to the upper slopes 
of rock or inclined snow which lead to the summit. This involved 
a renewal of the terrible labour he had already found almost un- 
endurable. The second was to turn back and descend into a vast 
snow-basin, lying south-east of the summit, and whose north-west 
acclivity formed, in fact, its side ; which was so steep as to require 
step-cutting, and a ‘‘ likely place for crevasses.” The hours were 
wearing on; a night upon the mountain would probably mean 
death to the brave man (whose clothing was insufficient even for 
the day-time, for his overcoat had been stolen on a Russian rail- 
way) ; the decision had to be quickly taken. He decided for the 
snow-basin, retraced his steps from the precipice, climbed into 
the basin along the border of a treacherous ice-slope, and attacked 
the friable rocks, so rotten that neither feet nor hands could get 
firm hold, floundering pitiably, because too tired for a rush. 
All the way up this rock-slope, where the strong sulphureous smell 
led Mr. Bryce to hope he should find some trace of an eruptive 
vent, it was so ‘“ delightfully volcanic,” but where he only found 
lumps of minerals and a piece of gypsum with fine crystals, he 
was constantly gazing at the upper end of the toilsome road for 
signs of crags or snow-fields above. But a soft mist-curtain hung 
there, where the snow seemed to begin, and who could tell what 
lay beyond? The solitude must indeed have been awful then, for 
everything like certainty and calculation had ceased. From the 
tremendous height, Little Ararat, lying he did not know how many 
thousands of feet beneath him, looked to the climber like a broken 
obelisk. And he could only imagine the plain, a misty, dream- 
like expanse below. Did he dare to think of the human life, of 
the peaceful tents, the cheerful fires, the voices away there in the 
depths of distance, as he stood alone amid the eternal snow, 
with mists to the left and above him, and a range of black 
precipices which shut in the view upon the right, and just below 
him clouds seething like waves about the savage pinnacles, the 
towers of the palace of the Jinn, past which his upward path had 
lain. Only one hour was before him now; at its end he must 
turn back,—if, indeed, his strength could hold out for that other 
hour. He struggled on up the crumbling rocks, now to the right, 
now to the left, as the foothold looked a little firmer on either 
side, until suddenly the rock-slope came to an end, and he stepped 
out upon the almost level snow at the top of it into the clouds, 
into the teeth of the strong west wind, into cold so great that an 
icicle enveloped the lower half of his face at once, and did not 

















get any farther.” 


courage, 


o'clock should come, or he should come to a “ bad place,” he | 


There was no rashness in Mr. Bryce’s great 
He sat down, ate an egg, and resolved that when three 





melt until four hours afterwards. He tightened-in his loose light 
coat with a Spanish neck-scarf, and walked straight on over the 
snow, following the rise, seeing only about thirty yards ahead of 


would turn back, let the summit be ever so near. And as there | him, in the thick mist. Time was flying; if the invisible summit 
is no more brag about his story than there was rashness in his of the Mountain of the Ark were indeed far off now, if this 
eourage, he says simply that such was the exhaustion of his legs | gentle rise stretched on and on, that summit must remain un- 
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geen by him who had dared and done so great a feat that he might 
look from its sacred eminence. He trailed the point of the ice-axe 
in the soft snow, to mark the backward track, for there was no 
longer any landmark, all was cloud on every side. Suddenly he felt 
with amazement that the ground was falling away to the north, 
and he stood still. A puff of the west wind drove away the mists 
on the opposite side to that by which he had come, and his eyes 
rested on the Paradise plain, at an abysmal depth below. The 
solitary traveller stood on the top of Mount Ararat, with the 
history of the world spread beneath his gaze, and all around him 
a scene which reduced that history to pigmy proportions, and man 
himself to infinite littleness. 
Mr. Bryce has given to the world a wonderful word-picture 
of that amazing and awful spectacle, of that ‘‘ landscape which 
is now what it was before man crept forth on the earth, the 
mountains which stand about the valleys as they stood when 
the volcanic fires that piled them up were long ago extin- 
guished ;” but he could not tell us what were his thoughts, his 
feelings there, what the awe and yearning iat came over him in 
that tremendous solitude, where ‘‘ Nature sits enthroned, serenely 
¢alm, and speaks to her children only in the storm and earthquake 
that level their dwellings in the dust.” His vision ranged over 
the vast expanse, within whose bounds are the chain of the Cau- 
casus, dimly made out, but Kazbek, Elbruz, and the mountains of 
Daghestan visible, with the line of the Caspian Sea upon the 
horizon ; to the north, the huge extinct volcano of Ala Giz, whose 
three peaks enclose a snow-patched crater, the dim plain of Erivan, 
with the silver river winding through it; westward, the Taurus 
ranges; and north-west, the upper valley of the Araxes, to be 
traced as far as Ani, the ancient capital of the Armenian kingdom ; 
the great Russian fortress of Alexandropol, and the hill where Kars 
gtands,—peaceful enough when the brave climber looked out upon 
this wonderful spectacle. While it was growing upon him, not 
indeed in magnificence, but in comprehensibility, ‘‘ while the eye 
was still unsatisfied with gazing,” the mist-curtain dropped, 
enfolded him, and shut him up alone with the awful mountain- 
top. ‘The awe that fell upon me,” he says, “ with the sense of 
utter loneliness, made time pass unnoticed, and I might have lin- 
gered long in a sort of dream, had not the piercing cold that 
thrilled through every limb recalled me to a sense of the risks 
delay might involve.” Only four hours of daylight remained, 
the thick mist was an added danger, the ice-axe marks were 
his only guide, for the compass is useless on a volcanic moun- 
tain like Ararat, with ircn in the rocks. The descent was 
made in safety, but by the time Mr. Bryce came in sight of 
the spot, yet far off, where his friend had halted, ‘the 
sun had got behind the south-western ridge of the mountain, and 
his gigantic shadow had fallen across the great Araxes plain 
below; while the red mountains of Media, far to the south-east, still 
glowed redder than ever, then turned swiftly to a splendid purple 
in the dying light.” At six o’clock he reached the bivouac, and 
rejoined his friend, who must have looked with strange feelings 
into the eyes which had looked upon such wondrous sights since 
sunrise. Three days later, Mr. Bryce was at the Armenian 
monastery of Etchmiadzin, near the northern foot of Ararat, and 
was presented to the archimandrite who rules the house. ‘ This 
Englishman,” said the Armenian gentleman who was acting as 
interpreter, ‘‘says he has ascended to the top of Massis” (Ararat). 
The venerable man smiled sweetly, and replied with gentle 
decisiveness, ‘* That cannot be. No one has ever been there. It 
is impossible.” 


THE “ROOT OF ALL EVIL.” 

T is a bad thing, we suppose, that the contempt for money 
should die, for that contempt has helped to strengthen 
many noble minds; but it must be a good thing that the affecta- 
tion of that contempt should die; and it is dying, so fast that 
men begin to forget how very deep and general that affectation 
once was. It underlay all discussion upon the subject. Fifty 
years ago, or even forty, a clergyman who mentioned money in 
the pulpit thought it incumbent on him to call it ‘‘ earthly dross,” 
and to insert a remark or two about its being the root of all evil, 
a thing the desire of which was a snare and its possession a 
burden. The “rich man ” in country parishes was the potentially 
bad man, and the poor one the potentially good. The man of 
letters was accustomed to contemn money and the possessors 
of money, to quote sentences from ‘Miss Kilmansegg and 
her Golden Leg” with gusto, and to intimate in a thou- 
sand ways that for a littérateur to be impecunious or ex- 
travagant was a proof not only of genius, but of a high 
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morale. He could not be expected to .consider anything so low 
as money. In ordinary society, to mention money, except very 
slightingly, to say you wished for it, or to regret the want of it, 
or to acknowledge that it had power, was evidence of bad 
manners; and the allegation, in however matter-of-fact a way, 
| that So-and-So was poor, was accounted, except among very 
intimate friends, a kind of brutality. Men worked for money, as 
they do now, and wished for money, and exulted in money, but 
to express any of those feelings openly was to be condemned. 
You had not only broken the curious reticence upon the subject, 
which to this day so prevails in certain circles, that to 
say a man is rich, or still more, very poor, is held to 
savour of immodesty; but you had broken the conventional 
law that the desire for money was to be treated as a bad 
thing,—something which existed, no doubt, but was only to be 
spoken of, if at all, with a half-expressed blame. A poet was 
supposed to be above taking money ; an artist treated his ‘‘price” 
as something to be discussed in secret, like a stomach-complaint ; 
and a divine would repudiate altogether even the knowledge of 
the “ earthly proceeds” of a cure. A man with Haydon’s pre- 
tensions thanked God he was above filthy lucre ; and Wordsworth, 
who was always getting easy posts, would not have sung the praise, 
of money for the world. It was thought a sign of degeneracy 
that while Milton sold ‘‘ Paradise Lost” for ten pounds, Byron 
received many thousands. There was something of nobleness in 
this tone, but there was something of affectation too, and we are 
not quite sure that the prevalent obscurantism did not drive the 
passion in, and give it darker shades. At least, one seldom hears 
now-a-days, in ordinary society, of a cultivated miser, or of a 
man who is inordinately greedy, and still less of a man whose 
whole life is devoted to saving as to an art. 

Reading recently, for the second time, Macaulay's Diary, as 
quoted in his nephew's charming biography, we were struck with 
the completeness of the change that has passed over society in this 
matter. Macaulay, though an incomplete man, was certainly a 
very good one, and absolutely free from all taint of avarice—indeed, 
when he had plenty, he was rather prodigal, giving very often 
without any reason at all, from mere easiness of temper and vague 
pity for people who were not as comfortable as himself—but he used 
to refer to his money perpetually in a tone which his favourite, Miss 
Austen, would certainly have condemned as sordid. He delighted 
in his receipts with a frank delight that it is quite pleasant to read 
of. He said openly that he had been the happier for every guinea 
he made, wrote letters about his big cheques, which, though 
playful in tone, show how they pleased him; and whenever he 
sums up his reasons for thankfulness to Providence, always 
puts a competent fortune prominently among them. He writes 
with real zest of the security his Indian savings enabled him 
to feel as to his future, and tells his correspondents how much 
he gave away and to whom with the same freedom that 
he mentions a new course of reading he had begun, or a new 
language he had just acquired. He records, in fact, his progress 
towards a good balance at his banker’s just as he records his pro- 
gress in learning, and with the same inner feeling that he is 
getting a new and very useful and pleasurable power. He may, 
in this respect, have been somewhat individual, or appear some- 
what individual, for when writing in his diary, or to his sisters, 
Macaulay was apt to think aloud; but we imagine that his tone 
only reproduced in a noticeable form a general tone, which has 
superseded the old one. We fancy we see every where signs of more 
honesty in speaking about money, more readiness to treat its posses- 
sion frankly, as a power, like any other, to be used or misused, and 
the desire for it as a perfectly natural ambition, as natural as the 
desire for fame or elevation in life. People confess much more 
easily that they like money, that they wish they could make more 
money, that after all, they work for money, and that with money 
| they could and would do such and such work of an agreeable 
| OF creditable kind. The old tone of disparagement is completely 

gone, and money treated as what it is, a power of which every- 
| body wants some, and the possession of which, though it will not 

| give happiness—that is always put in still—will give pleasure, 
| not necessarily of the baser kind. The lad who in choosing a 
| career, tells his father he thinks he will ‘go in for money” is no 
‘longer lectured, and the Peer who takes money for his article in 
| the Quarterly is no longer considered to have derogated. Why 
should he not take what he earns? or why should not the artist 
| say in a grave way that ‘it is best to have matters of business 
clear, and his price is £900,” when his grandfather would have left 
| the price to his patron, and then have published a venomous song 
| about that patron’s meanness? Nobody is more ashamed of wishing 
‘for money than of wishing for power, and the cynic who called 
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it ‘‘ filthy lucre” in a drawing-room would be suspected of having 
lost some in some discreditable way very recently. It is open 
even to you to confess you have not got any, and confess it with 
a sigh ; and to aver that you regret it, and would alter the position 
if you could, has long since ceased to be immodest. The Anglo- 
Indian régime, under which every man states the amount of his 
income, as he would state the size of his garden, without a wince, 
has not indeed been reached, but the old English rural feeling, 
under which such a statement would indicate an evil contempt 
for decorum, has almost disappeared. 

It is curious that this new habit of frankness about money 
should coincide with the growth of a greater worship of money, 
and therefore, of course, a greater desire to affect its possession, 
andit is not at once very easily explicable. We suppose it is due to 
two causes,—the increase of intelligence, and the growth of the 
realism which, whether it is beneficial or not, is undoubtedly 
becoming a habit of the classes which set tone. It takes 
much more trouble to lie about such things than it did. 
People are so observant and so sceptical, and so little dis- 
posed to pay respect to conventional phrases, that it is far 
easier to state the truth at once, and be rid of that much of the 
worry of life at least. Nobody in a day of Domesday Books 
and Income-Tax returns and club gossip can conceal his income 
long ; and as to assuming one, the next man he meets will notice 
some “ way” or some incident of conversation which at once betrays 
the pretender. Everybody is ‘‘reckoned-up” very quickly, and 
as everybody knows that, the temptation to simulate or dissimu- 
late about money is amazingly lessened. It is of no use talking 
about ‘‘ moy estates,” when Domesday Book tells everybody that 
you possess some two hundred acres, worth 10s. an acre,—and 
Domesday Book is a mere sign of of the spirit of inquiry abroad. 
Realism, too, is in the air. ‘Tartuffes are growing scarce, the 
vice of the day being cynicism rather than hypocrisy. Ifa man 
is an unbeliever, the last thing he pretends to is belief. Money is 
enjoyable, and why not say so? Poverty is a bore, but not such 
a bore as hiding it, and why not tell the truth? These and such 
like are the ideas which pass through men’s minds, and produce, 
with no doubt some higher motives, the change of tone to which 
we have alluded, and which is so marked that affectation 
about money has ceased to be satirised even in novels. Amanin 
business is expected in novels of manners to be reticent about 
money and to seem rich, because the reticence and the hypocrisy 
directly pay him, but nobody else is expected either to simulate 
or dissimulate on the point. ‘I like to be sure of my cut of 
mutton,” confesses the hero of the last new novel, as well as Lord 
Macaulay,—and truth must be good, even when truth is slightly 
ignoble. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE COLOUR-SENSE IN HOMER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPBOTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Your criticism last week of Mr. Gladstone’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century, on the sense of colour in Homer, suggests to 
me a remark which bears on the argument there drawn from 
Homer’s epithets of the Dawn. Besides general epithets, such 
as hpiyévere and évSpovec, Homer has three special colour-epithets 
for morning, viz.,—‘‘ golden-throned ” (xpvccSeoves), ** saffron- 
robed” (xgoxdxerAos), and ‘‘ rosy-fingered ” (jod0daxrvacs). The 
first of these obviously refers to the gold-edged clouds, among 
which the Dawn seems to sit just before the sun appears. The 
second seems to denote that uniform pale yellow hue with which 
the easterly sky is suffused about three-quarters of an hour (in 
Homer's latitudes probably ahout half an hour) before sun-rise. 
The third exactly describes not (as seems to have been rather 
assumed in this discussion) a general pink flush or glow, but the 
long, thin, tapering fingers (one can call them nothing else) of 
rosy light, which radiate upwards from the spot where the sun is, 
some fifteen or twenty minutes before he shows above the horizon. 
There is, therefore, a careful and delicate discrimination implied 
in the use of these two latter epithets. It is comparatively rarely 
that a generally diffused blush of pink over the sky is seen, hence 
the epithet is ‘‘rosy-fingered,” not ‘rosy-robed ;” while never, 
so far as I know, does one notice streamers or “ fingers” of 
yellow light similar to those rosy ones on which the poet has 
fixed; the adjective is therefore ‘‘saffron-robed.” ‘ Saffron- 





fingered” would, of course, be unsuitable, but the figure of a 
robe expresses most happily that pouring-out of a flood of yellow 
light over a wide expanse of sky which is so beautiful a feature in 
the progress of the dawn. 


Without, therefore, disputing the 








main thesis urged with so much ingenuity in the Nineteenth 
Century article, I venture to submit that in this particular in. 
stance Homer appears not only, as always, a close observer of 
nature, but a refined observer of the different colour-phenomena 
of successive stages of sun-rise.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lincoln’s Inn, October 10. 


JAMES Bryce. 





THE PENGE CASE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—While fully concurring with your article on the agitation in 
this matter and on the Cannon-Street meeting, I must ask leaye 
to express a view which as yet seems to have found no exponents, 
The deference claimed—and in most cases, claimed with some 
reason—for the verdict of the jury, is in this case out of the 
question. The jury have themselves certified their own inca- 
pacity, or worse tham incapacity. They have found two women 
guilty of murder, a murder of unparalleled atrocity, and have re- 
commended both to mercy, and one “strongly.” Either the 
female culprits did not seem to the jury to be really guilty—and 
in that case the verdict is morally an attempt to punish as murder. 
mere immorality, with which the law has no concern—or the jury 
believed them accomplices in a deliberate and cruel assassination ; 
and in that case, the recommendation to mercy is an act of de- 
liberate perjury, in the first place, and of gross dereliction of 
public duty, in the second. 

It is impossible on any plea to defend the verdict as re- 
gards the women; impossible, therefore, to feel the least. 
respect for the decicision of the jury. Indeed, I suppose 
that no man of education and intelligence who has watched 
the course of justice entertains any other feelings than 
amazement and contempt for juries in general. If they did 
not commonly obey implicitly the directions of the Judge, the 
preposterous folly of their verdicts would ere now have compelled 
England to abolish trial by jury, except in political cases. 1 take 
it that nine thoughtful men in ten will agree with me when I say 
that, if innocent, I should infinitely prefer to be tried by a Judge 
alone. If guilty, the stronger the evidence against me, the more- 
I should wish for a jury, since trial by twelve ignorant and silly 
men is little better than trial by lottery. I can only conceive two- 
worse forms of judgment—trial by journal, and trial by public 
meeting—both of which are coming dangerously into play. Hap- 
pily we have at last a Home Secretary conscientious and courage- 
ous enough to disregard both the Press and the rabble, or so- 
called public. I wish I could hope that he would equally disregard: 
the incoherent folly of the jury.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy GREG. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ‘ POETICAL’ SOUL. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your tussle with Professor Tyndall last week, you leave- 
your adversary on the horns of a dilemma, from which, in the 
judgment, we should imagine, of the majority of your readers, 
there can be no logical escape. 

Physical and moral necessity, as interpreted by Professor 
Tyndall, must either accept the existence of the soul, or let it go- 
altogether. There is no room for mortal foot between the 
yes and no of such a subject, and the philosophy which 
objects to its existence on materialistic grounds, but would still 
retain it as a poetical phenomenon, can only be looked 
upon as ‘the liberation of pent-up” weakness. If matter 
has to account for everything, it must account for poetry too. 
The “molecular motion” (we suppose) which produces this 
poetical consciousness of a soul in the scientific mind is no new 
thing, and you might have reminded your readers of a similar 
admission in the posthumo us essays of Mr. John Stuart Mill, in- 
which the author speaks of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul as probably an illusion, although morally so valuable, that it 
is better to retain it. It is surely time that all this scientific 
shuffling and intellectual dishonesty—for it is nothing else—should 
be exposed and exploded. What do these admissions mean from 
such men as Tyndall and Mill? Surely this,—that the Franken- 
stein automaton so dear to the scientific mind is a creature easily 
circumvented, but that the living specimen, “fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” as originally turned out by the hands of its 
Creator, is as profound a mystery as ever. Of such philosophers 
it may certainly be said,— 

“Tis ont eu l'art de bien connaitre 
L’homme qu’ils ont imaginé, 
Mais il n’ont jamais deviné 

Ce qu'il est, ni ce qu’il doit étre.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. S. B. 
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P.S.—Is the writer of your article not in error when he says,— 


¢¢ As the German thinker said of God, that if He did not exist, it 
would be necessary to invent Him, so we might fairly say of moral 
approbation and disapprobation”? The proverb alluded to is, 
at all events, much better known in its French form ; and besides, 
Voltaire claims it for his own. ‘Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait 
V'inventer,” occurs in the “ Epitre & l'Auteur du Livre des Trois 
Imposteurs,” and was so great a favourite with the author, that 
he declared of it, that although he was seldom satisfied with his 
own poetry, he felt towards this particular verse all the fondness 
of a father. G. S. B. 
PENNY BANKS. 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srmr,—In a recent number of the Spectator, a correspondent, 
“*M. G. G.,” gives some striking facts in regard to the success of 
s¢the National Penny Bank,” an admirable experiment, due to 
the energy and capacity of Mr. G. C. Bartley. He states, how- 
ever, in reference to the numerous deposits, that ‘“‘as no other 
facilities exist by which the greater part of this money could be 
saved—for very little could, by existing rules, have been put into 
the Post Office or elsewhere—the larger part would, no doubt, 
have been wasted, if not spent mischievously.” 
This statement needs considerable qualification. Penny Banks 
exist extensively all over London,—notably in the East End, with 
which I am best acquainted. The one under my own manage- 
ment, in connection with the Domestic Mission, Spicer Street, E., 
takes over £650 per annum; another, Abbey Street, takes, I 
believe, between £2,000 and £3,000 per annum. In fact, I should 
say that in Bethnal Green and Spitalfields there are at least a score 
of these Banks. Even Ragged Schools have them. It is true they 
are more or less connected with schools, but this very circumstance 
enables their managers, paying no rentand chiefly with voluntary aid, 
to carry on these useful institutions without loss, and make them 
self-supporting. I fear that Mr. Bartley’s experiment must be pur- 
sued for a considerable time by the help of heavy draughts on the 
subscribed capital. When it has been fully developed, the experi- 
ment will pay, and yield a fair per-centage to the benevolent share- 
holders. My long experience confirms your correspondent’s remarks 
about the Post-Office Banks. While these offer great facilities to 
the thrifty, they are hampered by too many formalities. If the 
minimum sum receiveable was sixpence instead of one shilling, the 
depositors would be far more numerous. One curious feature 
connected with these Banks is that they do not afford the conceal- 
ment so much coveted by thrifty wives and others, who greatly 
dislike dissipated husbands and neighbours to know that they 
are depositors. The Post-Office acknowledges every deposit 
by a letter. This practice, while it adds to security, gives a 
certain publicity to the transaction. The outside marks on the 

detter reveal the source from whence it comes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cnar.es L. CorkrAn. 











POETRY. 


_o 
VILLANELLE. 


O SUMMER-TIME, 80 passing sweet, 
But heavy with the breath of flowers, 
But languid with the fervent heat, 


They chide amiss who call thee fleet,— 
Thee, with thy weight of daylight hours, 
O summer-time, so passing sweet ! 


Young summer, thou art too replete, 
Too rich in choice of joys and powers, 
But languid with the fervent heat. 


Adieu! my face is set to meet 
Bleak winter, with his pallid showers,— 
O summer-time so passing sweet ! 


Old Winter steps with swifter feet, 
He lingers not in wayside bowers, 
He is not languid with the heat ; 


His rounded day, a pearl complete, 
Gleams on the unknown night that lowers ; 
O summer-time, so passing sweet, 
But languid with the fervent heat! 
EmILy PFEIFFER. 


BOOKS. 


> 
GEORGE CHAPMAN.* 

GORGE CHAPMAN was endowed by nature with great poetical 
gifts, he achieved by industry great poetical deeds, and great 
poetical fame has been thrust upon his memory by a band of 
enthusiastic admirers. But in no true sense of the words can 
George Chapman be reckoned a great poet. His genius was a 
flawed and imperfect chrysolite, and his works reflect the flaws 
and imperfections of his genius only too faithfully, while the 
public voice has steadfastly and rightly refused to accept 
the verdict of the critics. Yet Chapman had many advan- 
tages which better poets have lacked. He did not kick 
against the pricks, like Shelley, nor burn life’s candle at both 
ends, like Byron, nor hide his light under the bushel (of sloth), 
like Coleridge. Pious, temperate, and industrious, he enjoyed the 
many blessings of his lot iv Biw reAsiw, as Aristotle says,and died in 
1639, at the ripe age of seventy-seven. His works now lie before 
us, in three closely-printed volumes of double columns, and con- 
sist of (1) minor poems and translations, (2) of plays, and (3) 
of the celebrated translation of Homer's Jliads and Odysseus, In 
any case, and in despite of any disparaging criticism we may 
have to make upon it, we thank the publishers heartily for this 
handy reprint of a worthy old English classic. His works, if they 
will not—and we think they will not—either attract or repay the 
attention of the general reader, are for the philological student of 
English and for the Shakspearian scholar a mine of wealth, which 
is well-nigh inexhaustible. And in this, we take it, will be found 
to lie their main use and chiefest value. For the springs of 
Castaly which flow from Chapman’s pen flow for the most part 
among ‘“‘antres vast and deserts wild,” and quarries of the 
roughest. Or we may compare the river of his verse to a stream 
which clears itself awhile, and flows on bright and strong, but 
anon grows turbid, stagnant;—and often, very often, in the 
tragedies,— 

“ Sweepings from butchers’ stalls, dang, guts, and blood, 

Drowned puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in mud, 

Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling down the flood.” 
Tragedy, indeed, to say the least of it, was not Chapman’s 
forte, nor for the matter of that, was comedy either, but his 
comedies are at least not choked with the *‘ heaps of clotted non- 
sense ” which encumber his tragedies, and are for the most part 
written in a style which is surprisingly clear and simple. Their 
damning fault is this,—that they, like Pope’s women, have no 
characters at all. Take All Fools, for instance, which Mr. Swin- 
burne calls an excellent play. The hand of the author is visible 
everywhere in this comedy, the mind of the creative poet nowhere. 
The plot of it is improbable enough, but we care little for that. 
So is the plot of Twelfth Night, ‘the best in this kind” perhaps 
that was ever written. But the comic poet has a licence of his own 
as regards plots. Many abuse this licence indeed till their 
comedies are merely farces spoiled, and spciled farces they 
must ever be, when the improbable plot is developed by 
unintelligible puppets. We know how Malvolio leaves the 
scene, and could he, in fact, leave it otherwise? —‘‘T'll be 
revenged on the whole pack of you.” Just so, but had 
Shakespeare made him meet Sir Toby and the rest in the 
cheery vein with which Falstaff meets the Prince and Poins, 
when they “ baffle” him, we should be shocked indeed, and feel 
that the poet was making “‘ gecks and gulls” of ourselves. But 
similar changes of face and front are common in playwrights of 
Chapman’s stamp, and they neither shock us nor surprise us. 
Why, indeed, should not the marionettes dance one and all upon 
their heads, if so be that by their doing so the action may better 
and more speedily “‘ grow to a point,” and the business of the 
puppet-show be more ‘notably discharged.” Inconsistencies, 
moreover, and absurdities when seen upon the stage often fail to 
strike the mind, segnius irritant animos—to quote Horace, as the 
devil quotes Scripture—than when read in the closet. We know 
from his own energetic confession how Dryden, masterly critic . 
as he was, was taken in by one of Chapman’s blood-and-buckram 
things ; and who, in this year of grace one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-six, could, by any possibility, read either Rip 
Van Winkle or the Colleen Bawn ? 

But if the comedies of Chapman must be rated, on the whole, 
as silly stuff, what is to be said of his tragedies? They are 
studded, it is true, but by no means thickly studded, with purple 
patches of noble rhetoric and fine description, but the ambient 














* The Works of Chapman. London: Chatto and Windus. 1876. 
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gloom in which these flashes of eloquence and insight play is vast, | and many another crucial passage Pope beats his predecessor in 
and all but impenetrable. Ideas rude and undigested, wrapt in , the same way, and makes us wonder at the audacity, bred of genius 
words so wild and whirling that the clearest thoughts would show , and ignorance, with which Keats dared to disparage the bard of 
but dark through such a medium, form the staple of these precious |Twickenham. It is only fair to add that many passages might be 
effusions. Their prevailing note is fustian, and this fustian, from | quoted where Chapman has the best of Pope, and far be it fromus to 
which Shakespeare himself sometimes escapes only by the skin of his | hint a word which might deter an intending reader from throw- 
teeth, may be called the “‘ Hall-mark ” of our earliest dramatists. ing himself, heart and soul, into the free-flowing river of Chap- 
Its origin has been ascribed to the religious mysteries from which man’s eloquence. Only we would warn him not to expect too 
our drama sprang, and its vogue to the histrionic fondness for much. Rocks are there in that river, and whirlpools, and quick- 
big-mouthed rant and stagy declamation. It is curious that of | sands, and snags; but it is a river worth navigating, on more 
the three great dramatists of Greece, in the first only do we find accounts than one. Naviget was the brief, imperious word which 
any traces of bombast, and it is easy to see from Aristophanes how | Jove sent to Eneas, loitering in the Court of Carthage; and 
much more bombastic AZschylus must have been than we could have | naviget is the word we would as vehemently send for the reader 
guessed from his plays which have come down to us. But the huffing, | hesitating on the brink of this tumultuous stream, and dallying 
braggart words of the Athenian poet have little in common with the , in the shadow-land of that analytical sentimentalism which is the 
fustian of our countrymen. This may, perhaps, be best defined | curse and bane of modern English poetry. But he must not 
as magniloquent twaddle, and in his preliminary essay, which is | expect too much, and must not be easily offended. Pope 
marred in other ways by the intrusion of Mr. Browning, and a | finely says of Homer that “his expression is never too 
gentleman of Scotch extraction, alluded to as Crispinulus and | big for the sense, but justly great in proportion to it.” Would 
Crispinaccio, Mr. Swinburne has not entirely escaped the fierce | that we could say the same of Chapman. But we cannot. His 
contagion of this unmeaning rant. ‘The main use, then, and expression is often too big, and very much too big, for the sense, 
value of Chapman's Plays is, we repeat, for students of philology as witness the way in which he “ traduces” daxpudev yeAaouoe. 
and Shakespeare. Nor is the case very widely different with his | (‘‘ smiling in tears”) by “‘ fresh streams of love’s soft fire billow'd 
Poems and Translations. As to the indecency of some of the | on her soft cheeks,”—an atrocity, as Wilson justly says, deserving 
poems, it does not offend us like the premeditated grossness of | death. But we are not going to part with Chapman thus, and if 
Dryden, being evidently due to the taste of the age, and written | the following passage will not induce all lovers true of noble 
in perfectly good faith. The indecencies of the Amorous | English to study the ‘“Jliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, done into. 
Zodiac, for instance, may be ranked with the affecta- | English by George Chapman,” then nothing which we can add will. 
tions of Tennyson's Lilians and Adelines, and come under | make them do so. The hosts of Greece are pouring forth to 
the general head, if we may use so pedantic a phrase, of | battle with their great captain, restored to them, in their midst :— 
Elizabethan-erotic common-place. In this genre Shakespeare’s | “ And as from air the frosty north wind blows a cold thick sleet, 


** Venus and Adonis” is, in spite of Mr. Swinburne’s protest, the | That dazzles eyes, flakes after flakes incessantly descending ; 
So thick helms, curets, ashen darts, and round shields never ending, 


phoenix of word-painting, as far Temoved from the cynical Flow’d from the navy’s hollow womb ; their splendours gave Heaven’s 
impurity of Byron as from the lisping prurience of our modern| eye 


erotic revivalists. The conclusion which Chapman wrote to | His beams again ; Earth laughed to see her face so like the sky; 
Marlowe's ‘Hero and Leander” is far more inferior to that | AT™S shined so hot, and she such clouds made with the dust she cast, 
She thunder’d—feet of men and horse importuned her so fast. 


beautiful fragment, than that beautiful fragment is to Shake- | fy midst of all, divine Achilles had bis fair person arm’d ; 
speare’s brilliant masterpiece, and we might liken the first of | His teeth gnashed as he stood—his eyes so full of fire, they warm’d ; 


these poems to a marigold, the second to a violet, and the third | His greaves first used, his goodly curets on his bosom shin’d; 
His sword, his shield that cast a brightness from it like a moon. 


to a rose. His other poems, the “fears of Peace,” Ovid's And as from seas sailors discern a harmful fire, let ran 
‘* Banquet of Sense,” &c., we may compare to the quarries in Port- | By herdsmen’s faults, till all their stall fires up in rustling flame, 


land, whose gigantic talus-heaps of rubble fill us with a vague | Which being on hills, is seen far off ; but being alone, none came 
sensation of amazement and puzzled discomfort. Of the minor To give it quench, at shore no neighbours, and at sea their fr iends 
Driven off with tempests; such a fire from his bright shield extends 


translations, we will only say that s scholar would find both | His ominous radiance, and in heaven impressed bis fervent blaze. 
amusement and profit from comparing the version of the ‘‘ Hymn | His crested helmet, grave and high, bad next triumphant place 


to Mercury ” with Shelley's, and both with the original. But if | On his curl’d head, and like a star, it cast a spurry ray, 
it be true that all versified translation is dancing in fetters, then | About which a bright thicken’d bush of golden hair did play, 
Which Vulcan forged him for a plume. 


is Chapman's danci the danci fab d Shelley’ . 
the pin g of suediae henntt ee en —— Verily there is, as Pope somewhat grudgingly admits, a daring, 

It remains for us to speak of the celebrated translation of Sery get » is tqatation, we r yee edi mentite a am, 
Homer, a work which, with all its faults, no lover of English and the poetic fire of Chapman, sntermsttons though it be, i oo 
literature would willingly let die. We do not, however, agree — that we con but sympathise, after ail, ge “ - arieend 
with Mr. Swinburne in thinking that the key-note of the final ond masts and Chases a, Se oem a eae reed 
verdict on this work was struck by Keats, in his well-known brightened all the rubbish about it, till they could discern nothing 
sonnet. The admiration there expressed, and the feelings which but its own splendour. 


induced Charles Lamb to kiss his folio copy of Chapman in ecstasy, s : : 2 
strike us as exaggerated. Christopher North caine much nearer SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY.* 


the mark. ‘The old boy,” he says, “had certainly a|ONe can scarcely think without wonder of the work on which Mr. 
fiery spirit and an energetic style. Be satisfied to skip | Herbert Spencer is now engaged, and which he has partly per- 
or slur over all his asperities and roughnesses; as you | formed in the volume before us. He bas undertaken to account, 
value your life, to steer clear of his jaw-breakers; and | on the principle of evolution, for all the vast variety of pheno- 
shut your eyes, if you can, against the bold blunders that he | mena which human societies in the course of their long history 


dashes into your face, and you may often be roused and 








readers who have much English and some Greek, but for those | phenomena before us, but to exhibit them in their proper order,. 
who have much Greek and little English—we are not speaking of | and show how each in turn has originated that which follows it. 
foreigners—it cannot but prove a choke-pear. Charles Lamb | This must have been a stupendous task, even if a multitude of 
loved it, we are convinced, for its quaint and noble words, and | workers had so far prepared the way, that there was needed only 
for the beauties of its good old English syntax, much more than | a master-mind to co-ordinate the knowledge accumulated through 
for any portion of the Homeric spirit which may breathe and | their labours. But the science which treats of the growth of 


. burn in it. He loved it as he loved the works of Fuller and Sir | societies and the growth of institutions is in its infancy, and has 


Thomas Browne, and for somewhat similar reasons. But thisfamous | as yet succeeded in attracting very few trained and competent 
translation will always, we fear, remain “ caviare to the general,” and | thinkers such as are engaged in developing the other sciences, 
if this be true, it stands condemned and confessed a failure. Pope’s | Take religion, or property, or the family, and it will be seen, as 
Homer is a most unequal work, but it is not more unequal than | regatds the early history of each, that so much had been left 
Chapman’s, and at times the younger poet writes with a fire and | obscure or altogether unexamined, so little settled beyond con- 
dash which the elder never reaches :— troversy, that Mr. Spencer could scarcely anywhere march with 
“Who dares think one thing and another tell, assured step in the track of his predecessors, and that their labours 

My heart detests him as the gates of hell,” were therefore not very helpful for his purpose. In this volume, 





is far more spirit ; ’ j Soci 
2s wort ! ited than Chapman . rendering of the two most * The Principles of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I. Second Edition. 
spirited lines of the most spirited speech in the J/iad. In many | London: Williams and Norgate. 


























have exhibited—for all the religions, laws, and social forms of all 
elevated by his //iad.” It is, indeed, a most refreshing book for | the world, and for a great deal besides; not merely to put those 
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in which he deals with the earlier and obscurer parts of human 
history, he has, in fact, had to do nearly everything for himself, 
for he rarely adopts in full a view from any preceding writer ; and, 
nevertheless, he has propounded in it a pretty complete theory of 
the movement of mankind as regards religion and the family, from 
the rudest beginnings to what may be considered essentially 
modern types. The more we wonder at finding so much attempted, 
the more curious must we be to see how far the attempt has been 
successful. 

In dealing with a work of such wide scope as Mr. Spencer’s, it 
is impossible to notice everything, and we therefore pass by the 
preliminary chapters, in which he endeavours to conjecture what 
external circumstances—of climate, soil, vegetation, &c.—would 
most favour the progress of early men. ‘hese, indeed, can be 
nothing more than matter of curious speculation, and in such 
speculations—as many examples show—the degree of error is 
likely to be proportional to the ingenuity or power of fancy 
which a writer has at his command. We pass over, too, without 
much regret, the chapters in which Mr. Spencer inquires what was 
probably the physical, emotional, and intellectual condition of 
primitive men ; nor can we dwell, though much tempted to do so, 
on the succeeding chapters, which treat of primitive ideas as to 
sleep and dreams, death and resurrection, supernatural agents and 
their relations to men, and many cognate matters. It must suffice 
to say that Mr. Spencer’s views about these matters—though 
independently developed—are very like Mr. Tylor's, which have 
been for some years before the world. We goon to Mr. Spencer's 
evolution of systems of religion, to which, indeed, we shall have 
to confine our notice. Arrived at that, one’s first fecling must be 
surprise at having got to it so soon. 

For before you can have religions, you must have the societies 
by which the religions were believed in and practised, with whose 
growth they grew up, whose circumstances must somehow— 
possibly in ways not easily understood—have determined their 
forns and character. The evolution of society should, therefore, 
have preceded the evolution of religion, or at least, the two 
should have proceeded pari passu. This does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Spencer. He ‘‘ evolves ” the religions of the world 
as if religion had no relation whatever to fact or social structure. 
The same mistake had been made by others before him, and it isa 
natural mistake for those to make who have had no occasion to 
think of the matter; but we do not éxpect a writer like Mr. 
Spencer, engaged in pointing out the connections of all social 
phenomena, to fall into so serious a fault of method. How 
serious it is, in what confusions it was likely to involve the writer, 
and what perplexities it prepared for the reader, appears the 
instant we think of the phrase which Mr. Spencer has used to 
denote his religious theory. Of what may pass for ancestor- 
worship, there have been two kinds,—a tribal worship of reputed 
ancestors, and a sort of family worship of known ancestors. The 
tribal worship of reputed ancestors, of gods regarded as having 
been the ancestors, first parents or makers, of the tribes who 
worshipped them—including, as it does, animal-worship, and 
much of what is called nature-worship—has undoubtedly been 
a very wide-spread thing ; and to known ancestors of the family, 
or rather to its dead within certain limits, observances have been 
paid among various historical peoples. As to the tribal religion, 
the question arises, was it, in its origin, a worship of ancestors at 
all? As to the family worship, the question arises, how far is it 
to be considered a religion? The latter is best known to us in 
connection with rather advanced religious systems and complex 
social systems, and it still lasts among the Chinese, although 
their religious systems have almost entirely lost hold of that people ; 
but it has occurred also alongside of primitive forms of worship, 


ing religious development, has been taken by Mr. Spencer. Let 
us see how he gets on, working in his own way. 

Although he applies the term “ancestor-worship” to that 
which he holds to be at the root of all religions, Mr. Spencer's 
view really is that every divinity has had a human original, and 
that religious worship has sprung out of the rites paid to the 
dead. On this view he undertakes to explain animal-worship, 
plant-worship, and all the varieties of nature-worship. With his 
conception of “ ancestor,” enlarged so as to include every dead 
man who has been worshipped, even when he has been of @ 
different race from the people who have worshipped him, of 
course, the anthropomorphic gods give him no trouble. Of animal- 
worship, he offers three distinct explanations, but he believes that 
for the most part it had its origin in the misinterpretation of 
nicknames, Before proper names came into use, he says, men 
addressed each other by nicknames, taken in each case from some 
personal peculiarity ; thus a brave man might be called a lion, a 
cunning man a fox, an industrious man (if there was such a person in 
primitive times) a beaver. The descendants of a person having 
such an animal nickname, ‘lacking knowledge and with rude 
language,” believed that they were really descended from the 
animal which furnished the nickname; and upon this naturally 
followed, first, a special regard for the animal, and a belief that 
the animal had a special regard for them, and then a religious 
veneration of the animal. But there might be a tradition that 
the ancestor was both a man and an animal, or various facts sug- 
gested by Mr. Spencer might, in course of time, produce the be- 
lief that he had been so. Thereupon would naturally follow the 
worship of gods who were half-brutes, half-men, such as abounded 
among the Chaldeans and other Eastern peoples. ‘Two varieties 
of worship thus disposed of, we go on to plant-worship, of which 
also Mr. Spencer offers three distinct explanations. The first is that 
the toxic effects of certain plants or their fermented juices were 
supposed to be caused by spirits and demons, and when they were 
agreeable, by beneficent spirits, and that these spirits were some- 
times identified with human originals, and gradually developed 
into divinities. ‘The second is that people who ‘had emerged 
from a district characterised by a particular tree or plant, 
unawares changed the legend that they were come from such a 
district, into a legend that they were descended from the tree 
or plant which characterised it. Thirdly, as in the case of animal- 
worship, the trick of naming persons after trees or plants led to 
a belief in the descendants of persons so named that they were 
descended from the tree or plant. Of nature-worship—the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, mountains, rivers, &c.—Mr. Spencer hag 
offered only two explanations, ‘‘Partly by confounding the 
parentage of the race,” he says, “‘ with a conspicuous object, 
marking the natal region of the race, partly by literal interpreta- 
tion of names given in eulogy, there have been produced beliefs 
in descent from mountains, from the sea, from the dawn, from 
animals which have become constellations, and from persons once 
on earth, who now appear as moon and sun.” 

It is due to Mr. Spencer that the explanations just mentioned 
should be soberly examined, but little attention would be 
given to an unknown author who put forward three distinct 
hypotheses as to the origin of a phenomenon so mysterious, 
and so mysteriously wide-spread as animal worship. Of sucha 
writer it would be said off-hand that he had been making mere 
guesses, and did not know the meaning of the word ‘ hypothesis.” 
As for Mr. Spencer, he has given us three ‘ origins” of animal- 
worship, because he thought he needed three. One was capable 
of explaining a few of the facts, but not the rest; the second, a 
few more ; while the third, that which we have mentioned, will, 
he thinks, account for the greater number of them. Each of the 





like the totem-worship of Egypt and Peru. Taking Egypt, then, 

where observances were paid to known mummy ancestors, and | 
where there was also a clan, and to some extent, a national, worship | 
of animal-gods, such questions as these arise,—In what social 
conditions—in what form of the family—did the mummy-cult, 
whatever it may have been, originate? In what social state could 
the tribal worship have originated ? Which is likely to have been 
the older? and what, if any, relation had the one to the other ? 
Without a theory as to the growth of society, one is working in 
the dark in attempting to answer such questions, and to leave 
them altogether unconsidered is to admit chances of perplexity 
and error which, in the interest of both writer and reader, ought 
to be carefully shut out. The religious facts, moreover, supply a 
means of testing the social theory, and may either lend powerful 
corroboration to it, or raise a strong probability that it is wrong. 
No thought of the growth of tribes, however, or of the history 
of the family, or of the influence of systems of kinship, as affect- 





causes assigned is represented as acting independently of the 
others, and yet yielding its quota of the same mysterious 
result. It is to be noted that he has also offered a plurality of 


| explanations of the origin of plant-worship and of the origin of 


nature-worship. Now, however, for his *‘ nickname” hypothesis. 

‘To begin, if a man has a nickname, he must have comrades who 
have given it tohim. And they, by hypothesis, will have nick- 
names also. Before there can be nicknames, then, there must be 
society ; men must already be included in tribes. And finding 
men in tribes, each man with a nickname, how, out of such tribes, 
are we to get tribes each having its special tribal nickname? Did 
every man with a nickname become the progenitor of a tribe? And 


if only some did so, how did they come to do it, and what 


became of their comrades, who also had nicknames? Here 
Mr. Spencer plainly needed a theory of the growth of tribes, 
but no thought of this has interrupted his exposition. Making 
the best of his exposition as it is, and granting to him that 
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nicknames could commonly be so grossly misinterpreted as he 
has supposed possible, what seems to follow is, not that there 
should have been recognised in every tribe a single animal 
ancestor worshipped as a god, but that in every tribe there should 
be many people who had the notion that they were descended 
from some animal or other. But what is to be accounted for are 
tribes each with a single animal ancestor. That, however, a 
system of naming which was in daily use should have been mis- 
interpreted, and so generally misinterpreted as Mr. Spencer 
supposes, will to most people—and it is a mere question of 
probability—appear to be anything but probable. Already, then, 
we almost seem forced to the conclusion that the nickname theory 
cannot beaccepted. When we inquire into the systems of kinship 
with which animal-worship has been associated, it appears beyond 
all doubt that it cannot. Nearly all the tribes now existing 
which practise animal -worship—and the number of them is very 
great—count kinship through women only, so that a son is no 
relative of his father, belongs to his mother’s tribe, not to his 
father’s, and takes the totem—tribal name, and tribal worship—of 
his mother, not that of his father. If in such tribes men do not give 
their names to their children now, and are no relatives of their 
children, is it likely that the men, their predecessors, among whom, 
in a time long gone by, and in a social condition necessarily 
far ruder, animal-worship became established, had children who 
were their acknowledged relatives, and to whom they could 
transmit their names? There can be but one answer to this 
question, and that is destructive of Mr. Spencer’s theory. Father- 
hood, still unrecognised at law among the animal-worshipping 
tribes, may even have been unrecognised in fact at the time when 
the animal-cult was developed. The contemporary animal- 
worshippers furnish us with another fact, which by itself would 
be almost conclusive against Mr. Spencer. Though every man has 
@ name by which his fellows speak of him—a name taken from the 
** medicine,” which is a sort of patron-saint, usually an animal or 
plant,—so little are personal names even now regarded among 
them, that at death the personal name is ignored, and it is the 
totem or tribal mark alone that is put upon the grave. What 
likelihood is there that, in the dim past, personal names were more 
regarded by their primitive predecessors ? 

The misinterpretation of birth-names is one of Mr. Spencer's 
explanations of plant-worship, and the literal interpretation of 
names derived from heavenly bodies and other natural phenomena 
—names given to men either at birth or in eulogy—is what sup- 
plies him with his explanation of the greater part of nature- 
worship. Nearly all that has been said of the nickname origin 
of animal-worship applies to the birth-name origin of plant- 
worship; and much of it—quite enough to discredit an hypo- 
thesis—to the literal interpretation origin of nature-worship. In 
regard to the latter, it is quite plain that Mr. Spencer has had to 
strain his invention to the utmost. And here isa kind of difficulty 
in which he often finds himself. To account for the extensive 
worship there has been of natural phenomena on his ancestor 
theory, he has to make out that a practice of naming people after 
natural phenomena has been common. He does not do this, as it 
seems to us, very successfully. Assuming that he has done it, 
however, he has laid himself open to the observation that 
the more this system of naming was used, the less likely was 
it to be misunderstood in the way his theory requires. But 
enough of this. What has been said seems sufficient to show that 
Mr. Spencer’s explanations, so far as they involve nicknaming 
and naming—and as regards the primitive religions, they almost 
entirely. depend upon these—cannot possibly be accepted. 
It is scarcely worth while to consider any of his minor ex- 
planations—whether, for example, the toxic influence derivable 
from a plant has in many cases led men to reverence it as a god and 
father, or whether mountain-worship could arise from a people 
confounding the traditional source of the race with the tradi- 
tional parentage of the race. It may be said, however, in passing, 
that to point out the circumstances which fixed the choice of a 
particular tribe on a particular plant—if it could be done—would 
be a very small matter in accounting for plant-worship. 

Mr. Spencer derives the belief in idols—the belief that a god 
could be enshrined in an idol—from ideas connected with the 
worship of mummy ancestors, and of the images of ancestors. It 
should follow that the first idols were in the human form. But 
what of the brazen serpents, winged bulls, and sphinxes of Eastern 
worship? Mr. Spencer has laid down that there seems to have 
been a movement in religion from animal gods to the compound 
gods, and from these to anthropomorphic gods. Sphinxes and 
animal idols, then, may have been anterior to anthropomorphic 
idols. Weshould be sorry to make any affirmation on a matter of 





such difficulty, but it lay in Mr. Spencer’s way, at any rate, 
to consider this. Here it may be pointed out that, while making 
great use of the ancestor-worship of Egypt in laying the basis for 
his theory that gods have everywhere been human spirits deified, 
Mr. Spencer does not indicate—he mentions the fact, however, 
elsewhere—that the gods of Egypt were animal gods, to whose 
worship the mummy-cult, whatever it may have been, was sub- 
ordinate ; and of course he does not make any inquiry whether 
the tribal or the family worship was the older. 

In Mr. Spencer’s theory of the evolution of Society, had we 
been able to consider it, we should, we fear, have found much to 
disagree with ; and in truth, we have, on the whole, been driven 
to the conclusion that the task Mr. Spencer undertook is one to 
which, in the present state of knowledge, the highest genius, 
impressed with the best scientific training, must certainly have 
proved unequal. Some questions which he considered,—e.g., 
the origin of animal-worship or the origin of exogamy, may be al- 
together insoluble. At any rate, though evolution may ultimately 
give an account of such questions, it by no means follows that 
the most ingenious of believers in evolution can, when he pleases, 
and whatever the state of knowledge, set forth what the pro- 
cess of evolution has been. It scarcely need be said of any 
work of Mr. Spencer that it contains much that is novel and in- 
genious; and of this one it may at least be safely said that it 
must powerfully stimulate the discussion of a set of problems 
which have hitherto not received from the better class of minds 
the attention to which they seem entitled. 





MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER EWING.* 


Tuts is an admirable biography of a noble-hearted and highly 
gifted man. Bishop Ewing’s great aim throughout his too brief 
existence was to see into the life of things. He fought for 
truth, not for dogmas; he cared little for theological definitions, 
and much for everything that brought God nearer to the human 
soul and gave a fuller meaning to life. His own cry was for more 
light, and it was not the painful cry of doubt or of despair, but of 
aman who held with undoubting faith the fatherhood of God, and 
believed that all things were working together for good, not for a 
few elect souls, but for the world which Christ had died to redeem. 
Alexander Ewing acknowledged Erskine as his spiritual father, 
and there can be no doubt that he was also greatly influenced by 
the teaching of Maurice, Macleod Campbell, and Robertson 
of Brighton. Of a Church which is generally regarded, and 
not without justice, as holding “‘ high” views of priestly au- 
thority and sacramental efficacy, he was a liberal-minded bishop, 
and in a country in which the dust of a carefully defined theology 
has been too often suffered to deface or conceal the blossoms 
and fruit of faith, he shook himself free from the trammels 
of a spiritual caste, and was eager to welcome truth, from 
what quarter soever it might come. And Bishop Ewing 
combined, we think, in exquisite proportion, a due re- 
verence for the past, with the belief that God is teaching men 
new and even higher lessons as the world advances. Instead of 
‘¢trundling back his soul,” and following blindly the dictates of 
Church authority, he trusted to the light that lighteth every man, 
and while far from being an iconoclast, possessed the Protestant 
spirit which animates every religious reformer. ‘‘ Unless,” he 
said, we can commend God to men apart from authority, we are 
but beating the air,” and he is emphatic in the belief that the 
divine method to be presented must be in harmony with the 
conscience :— 

“ Any professed revelation which dispensed with the existence of the 
absolute law of righteousnes3 in the Supreme Being—.e., in our accept- 
ance of the term—would at once derogate from that which, in the regard 
of creatures fashioned as we are, constitutes His highest glory; and if 
logically followed out would be subversive of all reverence and love 
towards Himself, while it would petrify the springs of those deeper feel- 
ings, of which, indeed, we are not always conscious, but which all the 
same in reality sustain the freshness and purity of our thoughts and 
actions in our intercourse with our fellow-men. Any declarations con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures which seem to affirm a contrary doctrine 
must either be interpreted ‘ non-naturally,’ or we must acknowledge that 
we do not in the least understand their meaning...... God cannot deny 
himself, and there must be some great mistake somewhere, if Scripture 
ever seems to us to announce as divine a mode of procedure which our 
consciences would never accept as a warrant or guide for the conduct 
of our daily life.” 

This belief, which strikes at the root of Calvinism and of all 
creeds which allow a morality to God which good men would 
reject, led Bishop Ewing further in the same direction. God, as a 
Father, can never destroy one of the children whom he has created 





* Memoir of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By Alexander 
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and redeemed. All mankind are God’s children, and therefore by 
some means, he held, all will be brought under the influence 
of divine love. This was his belief, and instead of making him 
apathetic, it stimulated his energy, so assured was he that the 
recollection that man is God’s child and God’s creature, however 
far he may have wandered from the Father’s house, is on “the 
lines of the highest theology.” 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Ross step by step in his 
interesting details of the Bishop’s life. The book is one that 
should be read by all who follow truth rather than authority, and 
are not afraid to go wherever honest and devout inquiry may lead 
them. All we can attempt to do is to draw from the biography a 
few particulars of Bishop Ewing’s life, and to extract, with or with- 
out comment, some of the opinions expressed in the correspond- 
ence. Here, however, we may remark that the strong personal im- 
pression made on those who knew him, by the handsome, energetic, 
earnest Scotchman, who united the bearing of a Highland chieftain 
with the gifts and graces of an accomplished gentleman, cannot 
be transferred to print. Those who did not know Alexander 
Ewing can but dimly guess what he was even from these animated 
pages, but we must be thankful that so much of what was deepest 
and truest in the bishop's life is here accurately described. 

The outward circumstances of the man are not, perhaps, of any 
special interest, at all events in his younger days. Alexander 
Ewing was born in Aberdeen in 1814, and like most Scotchmen, 
traced his descent back to a distinguished clan. His father, who 
was an advocate, died when his eldest son was only thirteen years 
old, and not very long afterwards the mother passed away too, a 
woman of warm affections and deep piety, whose strongest wish 
was that her two sons should become clergymen of the Church of 
England,—a wish, Mr. Ross observes, that was substantially ful- 
filled. A sister died when quite young, and the brothers, who 
were not without private property, seem to have been allowed 
full freedom at an age when most youths are under tutors 
and governors. Alexander’s health was always delicate, and 
it is amusing to observe how frequently he shifted his quarters, 
not only in the early days of manhood, but throughout life. 
His education at school and at the University seems to have 
been often interrupted, and the scholarship neglected at 
this period was not acquired to any large extent in later days. 
At least, if we understand the biographer correctly, Alexander 
Ewing, although well read in some of the Latin poets, was never 
entitled to the praise of great classical learning. At one-and- 

twenty, he married a young lady of eighteen, whose “‘ presence was 
fair to see,” and who was alike charming and accomplished. In 
his early married days he was laid prostrate with bronchitis, a 
complaint that was destined to trouble him severely and frequently 
in after-life. The first attack kept him a prisoner for months, 
and at one time his life was despaired of. To take orders in the 
Church of England was now his half-formed purpose, but circum- 
stances led him to join the Scottish Episcopalians, and at the age 
of twenty-four he was admitted into deacon’s ofders. Then 
followed, for health’s sake, a long residence in Italy. Two 
winters were spent in Rome, and on returning to Scotland, strong 
already in the views which he afterwards believed and preached, 
Ewing undertook the charge of the Episcopal congregation at 
Forres. His intellectual activity was great, he read on almost 
all subjects, his accomplishments were varied, he used the pencil 
as well as the pen, his conversational powers were of no mean 
order, and it was a special treat ‘to listen to his rendering, with 
his rich mellow voice, of some of his favourite Scottish songs.” 
Mr. Ross notes, also, among Ewing’s accomplishments a faculty 
for verse-making, but the specimens given of his poetical skill 
are by no means remarkable. His first publication was an 
essay entitled ‘‘ Episcopacy in Scotland,” and the biographer 
affirms that next to the sagacious action of Dean Ramsay ata 
crisis which threatened the unity of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, Mr. Ewing's ‘“‘ compact and luminous advocacy ” saved 
it from disruption. In 1847 he was ordained Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles,—a diocese which comprehends the shires ef Argyll 
and Bute, a considerable portion of the county of Inverness and 
the whole of the Western Isles, extending for about two hundred 
and thirty miles from north to south, and about one hundred and 
twenty from east to west, and it may interest those who grumble 
at the cost of bishops to learn that the gross revenues of the See 
amounted to £370 a year. ‘The labours and anxieties of his 
bishopric occupy of course many pages of Bishop Ewing’s bio- 
graphy. His great desire was to remove the barrier caused by 
the Scottish Communion office, in order that there might be 
complete union with the English Church, and on this object he 
expended much thought and labour, which during the Bishop's 








life-time failed to produce fruit. His portrait as a Bishop has 
been drawn by Dean Stanley, in his lectures on the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland, where he is described as one “ who in all the 
graces and honours of his race is a Celtic Scotchman to the back- 
bone; who has always, though a Bishop, acknowledged the 
Christian character of his Presbyterian brethren ; who, though a 
Dissenter, has always borne his testimony against the secularising 
influences of the Voluntary system, of which he is an unwilling 
victim ; who has always lifted up his voice in behalf of those 
wider and more generous views of which the grand old office of 
Episcopacy was intended to be the depositary.” 

Bishop Ewing possessed the wonderful art—an art due, in large 
measure, to the frankness and sincerity of a noble nature—of 
winning the confidence and admiration of men of all classes and 
schools of thought. Not only did he attract Dean Stanley and 
Mr. Jowett, he also enlisted the sympathies and affections of Dr. 
Sumner, the Bishop of Winchester ; of Archbishop Tait, who has 
said that of all the letters he ever received, none came up in their 
unique charm and raciness to those of Ewing ; of ‘Thomas Erskine, 
who, from the first day of meeting, became a fast friend for life ; 
of Bishop Wordsworth and Dr. Campbell. “ But the Bishop 
never seems to have been conscious of the trust with which he 
inspired other people, any more than he was of the atmosphere 
of light and sweetness which he shed around him,—the sense 
of room in which to breathe and expand which he imparted to 
all capable persons with whom he was brought into converse.” 
Nothing probably was more striking in the Bishop than his liberality 
of spirit, and the interest he felt in the free, if honest, expression of 
opinion. ‘ I look,” he said, ‘‘ upon all distinctive dogmatic marks as 
so many barriers to union,” and he was always rejoiced at any signs 
of Christian unity. Thus, on hearing that the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Winchester had preached in the parish 
church of Glengarry, he wrote to the Archbishop, expressing his 
satisfaction that he had taken this step in the right direction,—"‘a 
step towards that great goal to which he hoped all Churches alike 
were tending, where the distinctions of their various ministries 
would be lost and swallowed up in the common objects for which 
they were instituted ;” and he bitterly regretted the timid policy 
which ultimately led them to apologise for so doing, “for is not 
fellowship the end of the Christian ministry, and is it not the 
work of a true ministry to achieve its end by producing union on 
the way? Episcopacy, while claiming superiority of degree for 
the well-being of the Church, never did among us claim to be 
necessary for its being.” 

Bishop Ewing had thought too deeply and felt too strongly to 
regard as of supreme importance many of the Church contro- 
versies which create so much bitter feeling in the present day. 
He had no sympathy with the symbolism of the Ritualists, or 
with the unhealthy and narrow piety of the Evangelicals, though 
he could sympathise with good men of either party, and it was 
but natural that he should wish to give expression to the faith 
which was the joy of his life in a practical and permanent form. 
The publication of the Present-Day Papers enabled him to do this, 
and in them, either by his own pen or by the help of contributors, 
he was enabled to express his views of the great questions on 
which he had been meditating for years. 

Bishop Ewing took an independent course, not because he 
liked to be eccentric, but because he thought for himself, and 
acted up to his convictions. He had no sympathy, for example, 
with Dr. Colenso ; but he declined to endorse the deposition of 
the Bishop sent to him by the Primus, on the ground that the 
Bishop of Natal had not broken the laws of the Church with 
which he was in communion. ‘I do not know,” he writes, 
‘¢ where to find the Church of England, save by the laws of the 
Church of England,” and it was because the Bishop of Capetown 
‘exceeded the warrant of the law ” that Dr. Ewing distrusted his 
action. And while holding firmly the belief that the Bible is in 
its essence wholly unique and divine, and that modern criticism 
has not in the least affected the ultimate basis of faith, he was 
ready to admit that the progress of science must correct many 
theological misconceptions. ‘Are we prepared,” he asks, in 
allusion to the Colenso case, ‘‘to make the Church of England 
occupy the position which the Church of Rome assumed towards 
Galileo ?” ' 

‘‘T have been thinking over my past life,” the Bishop said, when 
lying on his death-bed, ‘‘ and what a joyous one it has been. I 
must, I suppose, have had much more of enjoyment out of my 
life than most men from theirs ;” and it was with this feeling of 
joyfulness, and with an unswerving trust in the eternal goodness 
of the Almighty Father, that he went to his rest. It was a beauti- 
ful life, and in spite of much pain, a beautiful and tranquil 
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death. The ‘‘sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever ” rested on 
the Bishop, whether living or dying, and the divine charity which 
filled his life gives to this volume a charm which is too often 
lacking in the pages of a religious biography. 





MR. PALGRAVE’S SELECTIONS FROM HERRICK.* 
Ir seems strange that the delightful task accomplished so admirably 
by Mr. Palgrave has not been undertaken before. Herrick’s 
grossness has kept his otherwise lovely poetry out of the hands of | 
women, and every reader of refined feeling has been alternately | 
attracted by the poet’s lyrical sweetness and repelled by his in- 
tolerable coarseness. And this prurience of fancy is the less | 
excusable in Herrick, who was a clergyman of many years’ standing, 
and verging upon sixty years of age when he published his love- 
poems. It could not have been owing to this fault that Herrick 
was entirely neglected by the dull-minded anthologists of the last 
century. Like Sidney, Herbert, and Vaughan, the poet of the 
Hesperides was despised because he was not understood; and 
Herrick’s fine genius, which, as Mr. Palgrave justly remarks, is 
unique of its kind, had not received critical recognition until the 
last half-century. 

*“T make no haste to have my numbers read, 
Seldom comes glory till a man be dead,” 
shows that the poet did not gain full praise from his contem- 
poraries, but conscious as he was of the genius that inspired him, 
he is not likely to have foreseen how long he was destined to wait 
for his fame. We venture to think that Chrysomela will do much to 
accelerate its growth, and the publication is all the more welcome at 
a time when simplicity and straightforwardness—two eminent vir- 
tues of Herrick’s poetry—are far less valued than they should be,— 
are, indeed, often contemptuously regarded by the young poets of 
the age. Herrick had some faults as an artist, but he never loses 
himself in conceits nor fails in perspicacity. Like Burns, he goes 
direct to his subject ; he always knows what he wishes to say, and 
always says it in the purest English. This explains the frequently 
modern style of his verse. We forget that we are separated from 
him by more than two hundred years—the same period, by the 
way, which divides us from the quaint Herbert and the quainter 
‘Quarles—when we read such verses as,— 
“Gather ye rose-buds while ye may,” 

or the familiar lines to Anthea. The epigrammatic brevity of so 
many of Herrick’s poems is a noticeable feature. In the longest 
pieces there is never a waste of words, nothing of the superfluity 
which so often mars the beauty of Wordsworth’s loveliest work, and 
the shorter poems are marvels of point and condensation. High 
imagination is not one of Herrick’s attributes. He has written 
what he calls ‘* Noble Numbers,” but his verse is not noble. He 
cannot, like Milton, see or tell of things invisible, but he writes 
charmingly of Julia’s petticoat, and discovers poetry in her shoe- 
tie and in the “liquefaction of her clothes.” There are few 
traces of tenderness of feeling in Herrick, none, we think, 
of strong passion, but it is probable that every pretty 
girl he saw suggested a pretty fancy. To judge from 
his own saying, ‘‘No man at one time can be wise and love,” 
Herrick was not wise. If we may trust his poetry, the poet 
was perennially in love, chiefly with Julia, ‘prime of all ;” 
but warmly, too, and more so than was sometimes fitting, with 
Anthea, Lucia, Corinna, and Perilla. There is safety in numbers, 
and Herrick’s Devonshire girls, who, as all the world knows, are the 
prettiest in England, may not, after all, have made much havoc with 
his heart. He is never jealous, never impassioned, and gives no 
token of being willing to sacrifice himself for the sake of the 
beloved one. Making love is, in Herrick’s eyes, a charming 
amusement, and the more love-making, the more poetry. If Julia 
prove unkind he can solace himself with Sappho, and if Sappho 
be perverse, some other mistress will charm him with her 
‘‘pretty witchcrafts.” His comparisons and illustrations do 
not betrayemotion. They read like the brilliant fancies of a man 
at ease with himself and with the world. Hazlitt has remarked 
on Herrick’s inordinate love of jewellery, and he shows also a 
liking for silks, ribbons, and scents. That such a man should 
have preferred the joyous feasts of poets in London, feasts pre- 

sided over by Ben Jonson, to the monotony of a rural retreat in 
Devonshire is not surprising; and yet it seems probable that 

Herrick’s dislike to Dean Prior was in a measure feigned, since 
no poet of his age, unless we except Ben Jonson, has sung so | 
happily of rural delights. Mr. Palgrave has pointed out, and we | 
do not remember seeing the remark before, that Herrick’s vein in 











natural description is prefigured in Jonson's odes ‘* To Penshurst ” 


and to **Sir Robert Wroth.” Ben Jonson’s influence over his 
friend was no doubt powerful, and his weighty verses, — 


“It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be,” 


may have suggested the following lines by Herrick, written on 
himself. They are in a style which he seldom affects :— 


‘* 4 wearied pilgrim I have wandered here, 
Twice five-and-twenty, bate me but one year; 
Long I have lasted in this world ; ’tis true, 
But yet those years that I have lived, but few. 
Who by his grey hairs doth his lustres tell 
Lives not those years, but he that lives them well: 
One man has reached his sixty years, but he 
Of all those three-score has not lived half three : 
He lives who lives to virtue ; men who cast 
Their ends for pleasure, do not live, but last.” 
We hardly think that Mr. Palgrave is correct in applying the 
term ‘‘ wood-notes wild” to even the slightest of Herrick’s lyrics, 
Consummate art is more evident in his poems than untutored 
inspiration, and there can be little doubt that the ‘‘ Hesperides ” 
was the slow and carefully built-up work of years, and that it 
formed the main interest in life to this bachelor poet. Indeed 
the editor agrees with us in this view, for after writing on one 
page of the ‘‘ wood-notes wild,” he observes in the next that “Her- 
rick was no careless singer, but a true artist, working with con- 
scious knowledge of his art.” And his anticipation of a literary 
immortality was expressed with the utmost confidence. He 
applies to himself the proud words of Horace, asserts that men 
shall read his lines while Love's fire shines upon his altar :— 
‘* And learn’d musicians shall, to honour Herrick’s 
Fame and his name, both set and sing his lyrics.” 
So anxious was the poet to perfect his work, that he makes the 
following request to Julia :— 
*‘ Julia, if I chance to die 
Ere I print my poetry, 
I most humbly thee desire 
To commit it to the fire: 
Better ’twere my book were dead, 
Than to live not perfected.” 
Mr. Palgrave’s judgment on English lyrical poetry is not likely to 
be contested, and on the whole, perhaps, though some exceptions 
will occur to every one, his judgment may be accepted that Her- 
rick’s mastery over Nature and over: Art “clearly assigns to 
him the first place as lyrical poet, in the strict and pure sense of 
the phrase, among all who flourished during the interval between 
Henry V. and a hundred years since ” :— 

“Single pieces,” he writes, “of equal, a few of higher quality 
we have indeed meanwhile received, not only from the Master-singers 
who did not confine themselves to the lyric, but from many poets,— 
some the unknown contributors to our early anthologies, then, Jonson, 
Marvell, Waller, Collins, and others, with whom we reach the beginning 
of the wider sweep which lyrical poetry has since taken. Yet, looking 
at the whole work, not at the selected jewels, of this great and noble 
multitude, Herrick, as lyrical poet strictly, offers us by far the most 
homogeneous, attractive, and varied treasury. No one else among lyrists 
within the period defined, has such unfailing freshness; so much 
variety within the sphere prescribed to himself; such closeness to 
nature, whether in description or in feeling; such easy fitness in lan- 
guage; melody so unforced and delightful. His dull pages are much 
less frequent: he has more lines, in his own phrase, born of the royal 
blood; the 
‘ Inflata rore non Achaico verba’ 
are rarer with him; although superficially mannered, nature is somuch 
nearer to him, that far fewer of his pieces have lost vitality and interest 
through adherence to forms of feeling or fashions of thought now obso- 
lete. ....-> Here is no overstrain, no spasmodic cry, no wire-drawn 
analysis, or sensational rhetoric, no music without sense, no mere 
second-hand literary inspiration, no mannered archaism,—above all, no 
sickly sweetness, no subtle, unhealthy affectation.” 


We may add, in recommending this selection from the works of a 
delightful poet, that Mr. Palgrave has grouped the lyrics under 
separate divisions, an arrangement which may perhaps prove of 
some service to the reader. 





MAZADE ON CAVOUR.* 
Tur publication of a reasonably faithful translation of M. Mazade’s 
papers in the Revue des Deux Mondes on Cavour at such a period 
as the present is even more important as a political than asa 
literary event. There is no able French publicist of the day but 
takes occasions by the hand, and endeavours to improve them for 
his country’s good. This was manifestly the design of M. de 
Mazade when he wrote the instalments of this ‘‘study,” which in 
its compact form has unfortunately been styled a ‘“‘ Life,” instead of 
a brilliant pamphlet, having for its object to persuade France that 
in parliamentary institutions lies national safety. Not that it 
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would be fair to say that to M. de Mazade France is everything 
and Cavour nothing. On the contrary, he has more than the 
ordinary share of the biographer’s enthusiasm. But it is a 

culiar enthusiasm, having in it nothing of the servility of the 


valet, of the idolatry of the wife, or of the devotion of a Boswell. 


The valet, after his fashion, is a Carlylean hero-worshipper, for 
he obeys his master, and if he notices his morning crotchets, his 
after-dinner egotisms, and his evening superstitions, and chroni- 
cles such small beer for the delectation of his brethren in the 
bonds of plush, is more ready to swear by him than at him. ‘The 
wife—after she becomes a widow—makes out her husband to 
have been an angel on earth, as she believes him to be 
one in heaven, and that whether he was a Marcus 
Aurelius in a wig, like George Washington, or a padded booby, 
like George Osborne. A Boswell is valet and wife in one. 
As a worshipper of his hero, M. de Mazade has nothing in him of 
valet, wife, or Boswell. He is indeed the least painstaking of 
biographers. He slurs over the private life of Cavour, and even 
the early year8 of his political career. It would have been very 
pleasant to admirers of Cavour to have learned details of his 
sayings and doings when he was an officer, a farmer, and an 
editor ; it would have been a pleasing task for some more than ordi- 
narily competent admirer to have cellected such details. Some of us, 
for example, would have been anxious to learn how Cavour, through 
finance, reached Liberalism, like Mr. Gladstone,—still more what 
effect his works, even his account of the economical condition of 
Ireland, had upon his public life. M.de Mazade does none of 
these things. If any one wishes to get at Cavour, the man, he 
must consult Herr von Treitschke, or at least, the works 
mentioned by M. de Mazade in his preface, such as those of 
Signor Massari and M. de la Rive. To M. de Mazade, Cavour was 
a great force making for political righteousness, the example by 
which to teach France sound political philosophy after her mis- 
fortunes ; outside of this, “‘in the broad, humane sense, a great 
man,” having ‘‘strength of will and genius, but with perfect 
cordiality and a very taking charm.” M. de Mazade is fanatically 
devoted to his hero, but much in the sense that a large section of 
the British democracy is already devoted to M. Gambetta. The Iliad 
of Cavour’s theory of administration was contained in sucha nutshell 
as this saying of his, uttered in the period between the Crimean and 
Italian wars. ‘I am what I am because I am fortunate enough 
to be a constitutional Minister. A Parliamentary Government 
has its drawbacks, like any other ; and yet, with all its drawbacks, 
it is worth more than all the others. I may lose patience with 
the Opposition, and meet with and resist it energetically ; but 
then, on reflection, I am thankful for such opposition, since it 
compels me to make my views clearer, and to renew my efforts to 
convince the majority. An absolute minister commands, a con- 
stitutional minister, in order to be obeyed, must persuade ; and I 
mean to persuade the majority that I am in the right. Believe 
me, the most inferior Chamber of Representatives is preferable to 
the most brilliant Imperial anteroom.” What is this but the 
crown and flower of modern political history, but what all good 
men in France are preaching at the present moment, and what all 
good men out of it are hoping that in spite of great provocation 
will be practised ? 

M. de Mazade is an idolator, but fortunately his idol is not 
unworthy of worship, as well as eminently worthy to be set up as 
an example for M. de Mazade’s countrymen. The task which 
Cavour had set him by Providence, and the largest, though 
not perhaps the hardest, part of which he lived to accom- 
plish, was one of the most delicate that ever fell to the lot 
of statesman, and it is no wonder that he died at his post 
and before his time. To retrieve the disaster of Novara, to place 
Piedmont in a prominent place among European countries, to 
unify Italy in the teeth of Austria and in the face of France, in 
spite of the intrigues of social democrats (without whom, 
however, he could not have done what he did), on the 
one hand, and Ultramontanes, on the other,—to do this, 
M. de Mazade is perhaps right in hinting would have passed 
even the genius of a Bismarck. Besides, it should be re- 
membered that, as M. de Mazade says, ‘‘ the Piedmontese Minister 
copied no model ; he was the first on the field, and what makes 
his greatness is, that in an unprecedented enterprise, even in suc- 
cess, he has left behind him an example of forethought, judgment, 
and moderation worthy to be studied universally where politics 
is still a business.” Withal, he kept his heart pureand his spirit buoy- 
ant. Emphatically a diplomatist, he was yet frank, without falling 
into Bismarckian brutality. Always practical, he had yet patience 
with and love for the men of honest crotchets and passions, the 


burn than that their “fads” should fail. At the same time, he 
was not incapable of blundering, although M. de Mazade will hardly 
allow us to think so. It may be generally allowed that he had 
at first too strong a belief in the personal reliability of Napoleon 
III., and although his pleasure at the gallantry displayed by the 
Piedmontese at the battle of the Tchernaya is more than excus- 
able, it is surely hardly worthy of Cavour and his cosmopoli- 
tanism that he should, as M. de Mazade says, ‘have desired a 
continuation of the war,” for ‘in a prolongation he perceived a 
further chance for Italy.” Moreover, it has yet to be seen whether 
he did his country good, whether, on the other hand, he did not 
simply show petulance, by forsaking Victor Emanuel after the 
hurriedly-arranged peace of Villafranca. These are, however, but 
trifling blunders, in one of the most active, honourable, and 
consistent of political lives. Perhaps nothing in that life 
was equal to the end of it. He was killed by his fight with 
Garibaldi, a fight which must have. been exceedingly painful 
to him, for he warmly admired the unselfish but unpractical 
patriotism which he had utilised in the service of Italian unity. 
Yet, as brilliantly told in the pages of M. de Mazade, this fight 
was a victory, both over Garibaldi and over himself. It is morally 
certain that had Cavour lived, both Garibaldi and Italy would 
have been saved many blunders, for both would permanently have 
succumbed to that honest heart, that strong judgment, that sup- 
ple and all-fascinating will. As events turned out, Cavour was 
taken from the evil to come. He died murmuring his solution of 
the greatest European political problem, ‘‘A Free Church ina Free 
State,” beloved by Liberals, and yet blessed by Churchmen. The 
agony of putting his formula into practice was spared him. 

The preface to M. de Mazade’s work, which is new, is not the 
least interesting part of the whole. It contains an estimate of 
Prince Bismarck, whom, without saying so, M. de Mazade places 
in an inferior position as a politician to Cavour. Yet it may be 
doubted if such a description as this should be taken as a photo- 
graph,—‘‘A man assuredly of powerful originality, impetuous, 
crabbed, abrupt and familiar, of feudal stamp, a Teuton by tem- 
perament and education ; mixing confidential communications as 
to his capacity as a drinker, and the effects of moonlight on the 
banks of the Rhine with visions of grandeur and power; a 
Mephistophelean politician and diplomatist, despising diplomatic 
and parliamentary formulas; impatient for action at all costs, 
Jerro et igne and defining himself, with the air of a ruffled giant, 
from a heap of violent contradictions, in his disturbing and 
discomposed figure of conqueror.” The bétises of the 
translation here are obvious,—but apart from these, M. de 
Mazade hardly grasps the proper conception of Bismarck. He 
might have remembered ‘his Slav extraction, as well as his 
Teutonic temperament and education, while to use the word 
‘* Mephistophelean ” towards him is perhaps too severe. 

Cavour suggested Bismarck to M.de Mazade. It is to be hoped 
that to his countrymen he will suggest M. Thiers, and his latest and 
best political confession of faith. ‘There were many points in com- 
mon between them, although perhaps, if the trouble were taken, it 
might be shown that there were still more such points between 
Cavour and our own “ King Pym.” Cavour was a pure consti- 
tutionalist, Thiers was so in theory, but only too frequently he 
proved an absolutist in practice. His final will and testament 
shows that he had got rid of the last and worst taint in him,—of 
all his “‘ glorious inconsistencies,” that committed just before he 
died was the greatest. Cavour is able dead to give a better reward 
to France for her assistance in the work of Italian liberation than, 
in spite of Savoy and Nice, he was able to do when he was alive. 
Let us hope that, endorsed, as it has been, by one of the greatest of 
French personalities, writing with the finger of death upon him, 
it may take root and prosper, and the unification of Italy be 
followed, even longo intervallo, by the pacification of France. 
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Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John. By E. Jelf, B.D. 
(Longmans. )—We quite think, with Dr. Ellicott, who has added a few 
words to the editor’s preface to this volume, that many a student will 
welcome Mr. Jelf's commentary to an epistle which for profound sim- 
plicity stands unrivalled among the Apostolic writings. It appears that 
the author did not live to revise his MS., and that the publication has been 
undertaken by a friend. Mr. Jelf’s name is well known in connection 
with his Greek grammar, a scholarly production, which is, however, for 
the most part, based on Kiibner’s work. Sound scholarship is very 
necessary for the interpretation of St. John’s Greek, simple and easy as 





Phaethons of politics, who would rather that the heavens should | it generally seems. The peculiar force of the article has to be con- 
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tinually noted. For example, in ch. i. 5 (6 @cds @as ters) by 6 Oxds we 
are to understand the God of the Gospel; and @#; without the article 
denotes not merely a light, but light itself in its abstract perfection. 
Mr. Jelf is always particularly careful to note all such distinctions, and 
in a writer like St. John this is specially important. By the expression 
‘nimbupia ris capxés (in ch, ii.16), Mr. Jelf would understand jealousy and 
revenge, as well as sensual impulses ; and by zaaZovsia rov Biov is the same 
passage which appears in our version as “ the pride of life,” that temper 
of mind which is unduly self-reliant, and with which a self-complacent 
satisfaction in science, philosophy, or fame, or power is closely allied. No 
doubt he would have seen manifestations of this temper, such as St. John 
would have regarded as anti-Christian, in certain modern attitudes of 
physical science. He observes that the great heresy of St. John’s time, 
the “‘ Antichrist,” as the apostle calls it, was not a disbelief in the 
Gospel as the scheme of religion, but a disbelief in the divine nature of 
Jesus,—and this, he adds, is the heresy of our times. By the ypicua or 
unction, by means of which Christians, according to St. John, can dis- 
tinguish truth from error, our author says is signified “the gift of 
spiritual discernment.” The difficult passage in ch. v. 6 (“This is he 
that came 3/ idares xa) aiveros”), is interpreted to mean that the 
Messianic mission of Jesus was characterised by the baptism of water 
and the blood of the cross. Mr. Jelf admits that the words are obscure, 
aud are susceptible of a great variety of explanations. His own views 
strike us as, for the most part, reasonable, and his commentary may 
be profitably studied by all who wish to have a further insight into one 
of the most remarkable portions of the New Testament. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. 3 vols, (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—Mrs. Banks describes from life, and weaves real facts into her narra- 
tive. The result which she produces is effective. It would not be easy 
to find a story which keeps the reader’s attention more fixed than does 
Glory. The scene is laid for the most part in England, though towards 
the end of the narrative it is transferred elsewhere, and the time is the 
great war which England waged against the republic and the empire of 
France. The hero of the story is Jesse Wilton, wheelwright and farmer- 
We follow his fortunes at home in his work and in his love, see him 
touched by the passion for military glory, and thrown by his own folly 
under the power of one who was his inveterate enemy, and pity him 
when he finds what is the reality of the life which had so attractive an 
appearance. The picture of English life at the close of the last century 
and during the earlier years of the present is powerfully drawn, and the 
sketches of actual warfare, if of necessity not so real, are certainly 
vigorous. Generally we take a somewhat different view of the subject 
from that taken by Mrs. Banks. It is easy to accumulate images of 
misery and horror, and then to hold up to reprobation as an insensats 
passion for “glory” the feeling which leads men to take part in such 
scenes ; yet much certainly of English feeling during the great Continental 
war was genuine and patriotic, nor is it easy to see how it can be simul- 
taneously true that Napoleon was a monster of cruelty and treachery, 
and therefore, of course, to be resisted, and that the English ardour for 
‘war was a foolish frenzy. 


The Roman Forum. By N.M. Nichols, M.A., F.S.A. (Longmans.) 
—This is a scholarly book, on which the author must have bestowed 
much time and research. It is quite a student’s book, the chief pas- 
sages from classical authors bearing on the topography of the Forum 
being cited in the text or in foot-notes. Of these passages Mr. Nichols, 
being a scholar, has made a thoroughly intelligent use. The Forum, as 
he says, contained the Westminster Hall and the Old Bailey, as well as 
the Lombard Street and Exchange of Rome, and thus the most import- 
ant transactions of the world were arranged within its area. Identifying 
historical sites is peculiarly difficult, when we have to deal with 
somewhat meagre and confused data, and where, too, the configura- 
tion of the ground has materially changed. Mr. Nichols seems to 
have diligently consulted the works of others, but he is quite com- 
petent to form an opinion of his own, and he is disposed to be more 
cautious than Mr. J. H. Parker, of whose explorations, however, 
he speaks with the highest respect. There has been rather a tendency 
among recent archmologists to jump at conclusions, and Mr. Nichols 
says that in the case of some of the most important monuments, he has 
not been able to accept their views. For instance, he differs from them 
as to the relative position of the Comitium and Curia, and thinks that 
the former was partly in front, partly on the side of the latter. The 
more recent idea, we believe, is, that it was at the back of it. We 
know, at least, that the Curia was approached from the Comitium 
by a very ancient flight of steps, With respect to the temples of 
Saturn and Vespasian, about which thero has been endless controversy 
among antiquarians, Mr. Nichols feels pretty certain that the temple 
with the Ionic portico is that of Saturn, and this he takes to be an 
almost certain inference from an expression is the Ancyran monument, 
which puts the Basilica Julia between the temples of Castor and Saturn. 
He gives us a full account of Trajan’s famous monument, the remains 
of which were discovered in 1872. The sculptures, he thinks, adorned 
a sort of avenue leading to an altar and a statue of that emperor. In 
these sculptures the Rostra are represented, and thus they furnish a 
clue for determining their locality. It would seem that they stood 
opposite the middle of the Basilica Julia, in the open 
area of the Forum. Ovzsar’s body, it will be remembered, was 





| said to have been burnt in front of the Rostra. Traces of the 
| base of a building which very possibly formed part of them 
| have been lately found. As yet, the north-eastern part of the Forum 
remains buried. Here was the Basilica Porcia, Rome’s earliest basilica, 
| built by the elder Cato, B.C. 184. Here, too, was the famous Janus 
| Geminus, a monument of unknown antiquity. Near it was the Basilica 
| Aemilia, dating originally from B.C. 179, and magnificently restored 
| B.C. 50 by Aemilius Paullus, the brother of the Triumvir Lepidus. Hence- 
| forth it was known as the Basilica Paulli. All these buildings, or what- 
| ever may remain of them, have yet to be brought to light. Scholars 
| who care for the antiquities of Rome will read Mr. Nichols’s book with 
| interest, and will get from it incidentally much useful information. 

| Gwen Wynn: a Romance of the Wye. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
| (Tinsley. }—We used to find Captain Reid’s stories amusing; we used to 
| like his impossible heroes, their unheard-of adventures and hair’s-breadth 
’scapes, his dashing mode of dealing with unknown regions, and the 
impulsive love at first sight which generally occurred in his books, 
and saved us and him a great deal of meandering. He was best in his 
books for boys, in which style did not so much matter, and he might bea 
chartered libertine as regards construction. For the¥iterary merit of 
his works there never was anything to be said; they had no literary 
merit; but we liked them. Therefore we are sorry to be obliged to 
condemn Captain Mayne Reid’s latest story, Gwen Wynn. He is not at 
all in his element in a tale of English life, and his capacity to delineate 
French character is on a par with his knowledge of the French 
language, with extraordinary perversions of which he interlards his 
dialogue. The greatest villain of the story, in which every one who 
is not a lay figure is a villain, is a French Jesuit, who is for some un- 
accountable reason domiciled in a village on the Wye, where he main- 
tains criminal relations with the wife of the villain second to himself in 
wickedness; and entertains criminal intentions towards Mary Morgan, 
a pretty Welsh girl, with “chrome” hair—an absolutely new variety to us 
—besides which he witnesses a murder, and having got the perpetrator, 
Coracle Dick, into his power by keeping the secret of his guilt, incites the 
second villain to carry off his heiress-cousin, and shut her up in a con- 
vent at Boulogne. The popular Jesuit is supposed to be an astute per- 
son, but we don’t think M. Rogier very clever, for though he substitutes 
the dead body of the murdered Mary Morgan for the living Gwendoline, 
he “immures ” the latter in a place so easy of access, that her deliverer 
has merely to throw a stone with a letter tied round it in at the win- 
dow; and when he has induced Coracle Dick, his tool and victim, the 
murderer of Mary Morgan, to murder Lewin Murdock, who is the 
second villain, and has then poisoned Coracle Dick, while attend- 
ing his death-bed in the character of a minister of religion, he tells Mrs. 
Murdock, the widow of the second villain and his own mistress, 
what he has done. Now there, we think, Captain Mayne Reid fails to 
depict the popular Jesuit. In M. Rogier’s place, we should have said 
nothing about these things ; but then it is a tendency of novel-readers to 
believe that they should be much cleverer murderers than the interest- 
ing cut-throats they read about. And no Frenchman, not even a Jesuit, 
would say “cette chat,” “a devoté nun,” “ parfaitment,” “la fille de 
fermier Morgan,” ‘‘ number vingt-un,” “le bagage bien arrangé,” or 
“)’éstablissemont des Bains.” One need not be even a Frenchman, 
much less a Jesuit, to know that the Haute Ville of Boulogne is not a 
cité, that “Rue Tintelleries” is not sense, and that Café de billars is 
not a French phrase at all. Captain Mayne Reid is not fortunate in 
his Italian, either ; one wonders how, having ever read the word, he could 
spell Zofana with the ph, which does not exist in the language. 


The Student’s Grammar. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., and H. A. Strong, 
M.A. (Samuel Mullen, Melbourne.)—The special feature of this new 
grammar is the prominence that has been given to the elements of 
comparative grammar. It will naturally occur to an intelligent pupil, 
when learning his “good, better, best,” to ask why not ‘ gooder,’ ‘ goodest,” 
or whence came better and best to usurp the regular form. Very few 
grammars will solve this very simple question. Messrs. Pearson and 
Strong, however, have given the roots, with’all the irregular comparisons, 
which makes the learning of them a rational thing, and not mere 
parrot-work. This philological information gives a real interest to 
what is so often mere dry detail. We do not agree with the author’s views 
on retaining the name “ article,” nor see the cogency of his objections to 
classing ‘‘a,” “ an,” and “ the ” amongst the adjectives. They have, at 
least, characteristics of this class, whereas they have not any of an 
article. The chapter on the changes that take place in language is easy 
tocomprehend and thoroughly sound in its views. By the same authors, 
we have The Student’s Primer, an introductory work to the last, and in- 
tended for young scholars. It is superior to many works of its class. 
We have also to notice Outlines of Etymology, by J. S. Haldeman (Lip- 
pincott and Co.) This treats of the analysis and derivation of words, 
with introductory chapters, tracing the changes that the letters of the 
root have undergone. In the chapter on derivation, a few stems are 
taken, and the affinities given, with the words derived. It would add 
very much to the worth of the work if the terrible sesquipedalians of 
the earlier part were exchanged for simpler words, and the last-men- 
tioned chapter were considerably increased. In the appendix is a large 
collection of words which various languages have contributed to the 


English vocabulary. 
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Joyce. By Paulina Biddulph. (Griffith and Farran.)—This neat, 
unmeaning, ladylike little story, which has been made into a presentable 
one-volume tale by means of a wastefully liberal margin and very large 
type, is written by a young lady who has evidently taken to writing as 
she has probably taken to lawn-tennis, because it is “ the thing to do, 
and without any notion that gifts of a distinct order are required for the 
one occupation more than for the other. The author prefixes a long 
«dedication ” of her story to her“ cousin and namesake, Paulina Curteis,” 
in which she makes the cousin accountable for the book, and adds 
a foot-note explaining that one copy of the manuscript was lost, a cir- 
cumstance in no way interesting to the reader. There is no harm at 
all in the story, which is all about a young lady named Joyce, who 
lives in stately solitade with her grandpapa and grandmama, 
Lord and Lady Baskerville, the former a very high and mighty 
peer indeed, whose taste for seclusion was fortunate, as he would 
hardly have found real people in the outer world inclined to put 
up with so preposterous a person. Joyce is taken to Spa, under 
the most unexceptionable circumstances, and there she meets a noble 
being, Herbert Byng, whom she marries; much to the reader's 
satisfaction. The following is an average specimen of the composition 
and the interest of the production. Joyce is going to a ball :— 

«“ Of course, Joyce was much excited at the prospect of this ball, and 
looked forward to it immensely. ‘Yes, you look very nice,’ said Lady 
Baskerville, coming into the bedroom, where Joyce stood ready dressed 
for the ball. ‘ Yes, isu’t it a lovely dress!’ exclaimed Joyce, brightly ; 
+] think it does Aunt Polly credit.’ ‘It suits you so well, ma’am,’ 
said one of the maids, who was putting the finishing touches to the 
equipment of Miss Baskerville; and smiling, she continued, ‘I’m 
sure, my lady, our young lady will be admired to-night, whatever the 
others are.’ It was a lovely dress, soft white tulle, veiling gleaming 
white silk, with a trimming of white roses. ‘Joyce is too colourless to 
wear all white,’ decided Mrs. Gordon, wisely ; and indeed, the pink 
ribbon round her neck, and the roses nestling in her brown hair, made 
all the difference; she looked almost pretty,—pretty, as most young 
girls will always look when dressed for a ball.” 

The only sentiment that Joyce awakens in the mind of the reader is 
wonder that any one, even the youngest of young ladies, can possibly 
have thought this kind of thing worth writing twice over. 

Routledge’s American Library.—We have received three volumes of 
this series, respectively entitled, The Four Irrepressibles, That Husband 

of Mine, and Mr. Miggs of Danbury, by the Danbury Dustman, For 
the two first the author of Helen’s Babies is responsible, not in the 
sense of a guilty party, but in that of a helpless victim of very base 
imitation indeed. They are mere rubbish, without the smallest trace 
of humour or life-likeness. The third is also a dull book, though 
perhaps in its own country, where its local allusions and strictly paro- 
chial personalities are intelligible, it may be found amusing, by persons 
of the turn of mind of the friends of Mr. Peter Magnus in Pickwick, 
who signed himself “ Afternoon” to amuse them. 

Harrington; or, the Exiled Royalist: a Tale of the Hague. By 
Frederick Spencer Bird. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This is a conscientious, 
laborious, one may say plodding attempt, on the part of a writer who 
has nothing of genius except the capacity for taking pains, to produce 
an historical romance. The history is better than the romance, and 
they are unskilfully blended. The fortunes of Charles II. at the Hague 
do not belong to either the most interesting or the least disreputable 
epoch of his life, and Harrington is the conventional Cavalier, without the 
grace and eloquence with which Sir Walter Scott invested the wrong- 
headedness of that type. It is always rash for any author to intrude 
on the Wizard’s enchanted ground, never more rash than on those por- 
tions of it which are oceupied by “ Nigel,” “ Woodstock,” and “ Peveril 
of the Peak ;” and though the author of Harrington cannot be said 
exactly to do this, as he treats of Charles in the Low Countries exclu- 
sively, still, the Charles of our imagination is always Sir Walter’s 
Charles. We cannot say we admire Mr. Bird’s Dutch heroine, Geerdina ; 
her manners are exceedingly forward, and we entirely agree with her 
father that her wit is poor. The merit of the book fesides in its evidence 
of careful study on the author’s part of the history of Holland and the 
manners of the Datch people in the seventeenth century, and this evidence 
is so strong that it is to be regretted he did not write a purely historical 
work, for which he has more aptitude than for the combination of fact 
and fancy. 

Jasper Deane, Wood Carver of St. Paul’s: a Tale. By John Saunders, 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This pretty story, quaintly told in the style 
which Mr. Saunders most frequently adopts, a little stiff and old-fashioned, 
without going quite back to the forms of English speech at the date of the 
action of the narrative, is reprinted from Good Words. It is a revival of 
the old times of Sir Christopher Wren and Grinling Gibbons, and the 
rebuilding of St. Paul’s. The great architect and the great artist are plea- 
sanily introduced, and the struggles and triumph of the hero of the story, 
Jasper Deane, are made very interesting. The book comes @ propos to 
the present rovival of a taste for wood-carving. It is not very long 
since we were informed on good authority that a quantity of the 
wood-carvings with which Grinling Gibbons adorned the formerly 
beautiful chapel of the Royal Hospital in Dublin had been used by the 
employés as firewood, and a few morsels only were rescued by the narrator 
of that act of vandalism. 


and Co.)—Mr. Dutton Cook is rather a lively and entertaining writer, 
than a successful novelist. He has the faculty of attracting his readers 
by fits and starts, of fixing their attention on certain chapters, and 
conveying to them vivid impressions of certain persons and episodes, 
but he has not the power of carrying on through a series of events and 
a long process of development of character the attention and interest 
with which one follows the thread of a well-constructed story concerning 
the doings, the sufferings, and the destinies of persons of whom one 
has conceived a distinct notion, and for whom one has learned to care. 
Doubleday’s Children furnishes an example of the author's successes and 
also of his failures. The story is not strikingly interesting; none of the 
persons concerned in it awaken the sympathies of the reader, unless, in- 
' deed, it be poor Doubleday himself, the unsuccessful architect, who never 
builds anything except castles in the air, introduces “the man in posses- 
sion ” to his puzzled and disgusted children as “ Uncle Isaac,” and dies in 
the Queen’s Bench Prison. The “ children ” are not attractive persons, 
though they are well contrasted, and Nicholas Doubleday is a well- 
drawn Philistine, of a period when the term had not yet been invented. 
It is remarkable that no writers of fiction, not even the Erckmann- 
Chatrian partners, have succeeded in investing the Revolution of 
*48 in Paris and the fall of Louis Philippe with interest. The bourgeois 
complexion is over it all, always. Mr. Dutton Cook is no exception; 
he cannot break the spell. Paul Riel, who marries Doris Doubleday, 
conspires against the King “ with a pear-shaped head,” and gots his 
death-wound at a barricade, leaves the reader quite unmoved. The 
book abounds in clever sketches, brilliant and humorous bits of de- 
scription—that of the Radical editor, the Jew bailiff, the professor of 

elocution, for i and in p of shrewd observation, so 
that it is pleasant reading, although it is but an indifferent 
novel. Sometimes the author is very amusing, as, for instance, when 
he makes the little Basil inform an inquiring stranger that he (Basil) 
lives in “ Queer Street,” having heard his father’s location thus de- 
scribed; and when the children draw their wise inferences from their 
impecunious parent’s demeanour. “ When my father,” says Basil, “ was 

unusually strict about such matters as attendance at family prayers, or 

the church-going of the servants, we prepared ourselves for the advent 

of a‘ man in possession ;} when he was peculiarly white and starched 

about the cravat, we made sure that he expected hourly to be arrested 

for debt.” 


+ 
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An Examination of Candidates for Five Junior 
Appointments in the Forest Service of India will take 
place on the 15th November next. 

Candidates must be natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 21 years of age. 

Certificates must be lodged with the Revenue Secre- 
tary, India Office, London, S.W., not later than 
the 5th November. 

Candidates should therefore apply at once for the 
paper of particulars. 

The salary of a Junior Assistant commences at 
Rs. 250 per mensem.—(Signed), 

India Office, 8th October, 1877. L. MALLET. 


\ ANTED,—A LADY to TRAIN 











ORPHAN GIRLS as SERVANTS.—A 
Thorough Knowledge of Cookery, Household Manage- 
ment, and Needlework, essential. An earnest- 
minded woman would find it an opening for real 
work. A genuine love of Children, and talent for 
— most important.—“ A. B. C.,” Post Office, 

ton. 


i ine PATRONS or INCUMBENTS.— 
A BROAD CHURCHMAN, in full Orders, 
Graduate of Oxford, in good Classical Honours, age 
34, desires to find permanent Sunday duty. Or he 
might contribute to restore a church, if presented toa 
suitable living. 

Address, “Rey. A. ©.,” 6 Calverley Crescent, 
Tunbridge Wells. ; 





ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 


PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 1877-8. 


Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D, 
Pee Monday, 1 p.m.; Wednesday, 2 p.m. 
Grounds & Truths of Religion...Part I., Monday, 3 p.m. 

Part II., Wednesday, 1 p.m. 
Greek Monday, 2 p.m. 


” ” 








Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
Senior History of Doctrine .......,.,.....Tuesday, 9a.nt. 
Greek Fathers Tuesday, 10 a.m. 
Criticism and Exegesis of the Gospel... Tuesday, 11 a.m. 
” Thursday, 9 a.m. 
Junior Elocuti Tharsday, 10 a.m. 
Junior History of Doctrine ......, soeee LDursday, Ll a.m. 








” ” 





Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Junior Hebrew .........Monday, 9 a.m.; Friday, 10 a.m. 
Middle Hebrew ......Monday and Wednesday, 10 a.m. 
Senior Hebrew ............Tuesday and Friday, 12 noon. 
Senior Elocution Wednesday, 12 noon. 
Ecclesiastical History .........ccccssesseseeeE TIGBY, 9 &.0- 


Professor O. B. UpToN, B.A., B.Sc. 
Senter Mental Philosophy ...Tuesday and Wednesday, 
2 noon. 
Latin Friday, 10 a.m. 
The Lectures are open to the Public of either sex, on 

payment of the usual fees. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 

CHARLES BEARD, f 100. Secs. 

OLLEGE 


HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 

apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 

LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READING. 


Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
8pectus, apply to the Principals 


HE Late HEAD MASTER of 
FELSTED SCHOOL, Essex, receives a few 
PUPILS, to be prepared for the Universities or in 
Modern Subjects.—Address, W.S. GRIGNON, Ham- 
brook Grove, Hambrook, Bristol. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, in connection with UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, London.—The Session for Day Classes 
begins on Monday, October 22. Prospectuses in the 
Office, at the College, or of J. E. MYLNE, 27 Oxford 
uare, 
































ISS CHESSAR receives at her own 
t House PUPILS in the following subjects :— 
Geography (Physical and Political), English Language 
and Literature, History, Arithmetic. She also Reads 
with Pupils preparing for the Junior, Senior, and 
Higher Local Examinations of both Cambridge and 
Oxford; and with Ladies who are about to enter at 
Girton or Nuneham, or to pass the London University 
Examination. 361 Camden Roai, N. 


RAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS in HIGH SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
—A PRINCIPAL (LADY) is required for the Training 
College immediately to be established by the Teachers’ 
Training and Registration Society. Fixed salary, 
£300 a year, together with capitation-fees, the maxi- 
mum being £500. Candidates are requested to send 
in testimonials and forms of application on or before 
OCTOBER 25th.—For further information and forms 
of application, apply to the Secretary, Miss BROUGH’ 
112 Brompton Road, S.W. 


ORDIGHERA, RIVIERA di 
PONENTE.—An English Medical Practitioner, 
residing at Bordighera, wishes to receive into his 
family Two or Three Young Ladies or Children, 
requiring Medical superintendence and the comforts 
of an English home. The highest Testimonials given 
and required. 
Address, Miss DICKINSON, School House, New- 
castle, Staffordshire. 








LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS 


The Council intend to a. early in Noyember, 
THREE ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, one at a salary 
of £150 per annum, who must have a knowledge of 
Mathematics ; and two at salaries of £120 per annum 
each.—Applications, with testimonials, to be made to 
the Head Mistress, Miss WOODS, 59 Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, before the 3lst OCTOBER. 

The School will open on THURSDAY, JANUARY 
the 24th, 1878. 


fo LANDOWNERS and PUBLIC 

BODIES.—Land Agency.—A retired Indian 
Officer, in the prime of life, is prepared to undertake 
the AGENCY of ONE or MORE LARGE ESTATES. 
He is practically conversant with building, having 
built and superintended public works on a large scale 
under the Indian Government; and has had over 20 
years’ experience in legal and executive administra- 
tion, including the management of accounts on the 
largest scale.—Address to “A. Q. Z,” care of Messrs. 
Brook and Chapman, Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, 
London, E.O. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d’hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
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O LITERARY GENTLEMEN, those 
interested in EDUCATION, or a PRINTER. 
be disposed of, an Old-Established MONTHLY 
Le er = a 

average month ut , in tion toa 
wait of Satecribers. Not less than £300 will be 
accepted.—Apply to O. MITCHELL and CO., Agents 
for the Sale = Parchase of ne god Property, 
12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Lay oy F. B. CHATTERTON. 

On Monday, and durin e week, at 7, SARAH'S 
YOUNG MAN.—At 8, ENGLAND in the DAYS of 
CHARLES the SECOND. Messrs. S. Emery, J. 
Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. Edgar, Pennington, 
A. Glover, H. Collard, &. Mesdames Leighton, 
Gertrude Doré, A. Law D'Arcy, and Willes. 
—At 10.45, the CONSCRIPTION. Messrs. C. Tenri 
and F. Sims; Miss Kate Hamilton, &c.— 
from Sixpence to £5 5s. Box-office open from 10 till 
5 daily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SIEGE of TROY, adapted from Lord Derby's 
Homer's * liad,” and Dr. Schliemann's “ Troy and Its 
Remains ;" entirely New Views, Scenery, and ; 
the Libretto is rendered by Mr. Lin Rayne.—The 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by a splendid 
series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. J. L. 
King; “ The Geneva Cross,” sung by Rosa Garibaldi. 
—LIGHT and COLOUR, the uction of pure Light, 
and its application to signalling on land and sea, and 
other purposes, by Professor Gardner.—TORPEDOES, 
their construction, methods of attack and means of 
defence, with Lantern Diagrams and Mechanical 
Effects —CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, its History; with 
short accounts of other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. 
E. M. Geldart. The Oxyhydrogen Microscope, Leo- 
tard the Automaton, Demonstration of New Inven- 
tions, &c.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Schools and 
Children under Ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5, and from 
7 to 10. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
—_ — pn goiiated and llected 
‘oney received on de t at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Dron’ Bisset RO. verted 
WILLIAM PURDY, General] Manager. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
Bao i eee et GEORGE WILLIAM LOVEL 
LLIA 
Secretaries { SOHN J, BROOMFIELD. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders, 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

32 New Bridge Street, London. 
Incorporated under — Acts of Parliament. 
The FUNDS in HAND EXCEED HALF a MILLION 
STERLING. 

The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 23 


per cent. on the Premiums a 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
) ‘ommend LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1797.) 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. 

The oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for 
Life Insurance only. Offers COMPLETE and EXCEP- 
TIONAL security to the Insured. 

For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply to 

ROBEBT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 
A CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided inst by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. . 
£1,120,000 have been id as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 

Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 

secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| ) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated, —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. ‘ 


—To pos 
EDUCATIONAL 
































RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 





FLEET STREET, 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


near TEMPLE BAR. 





2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was 


ule.) 


estimated 
8. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and 


The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1, The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities thes any other phen 


, the safeguards rendering the 


2 
at 3 per cent. only. 


Profits. (See Government 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 








The Bonus Report, full 
Schedule, will be forwarded. 


March, 1877. E 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


y explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





LESLIE’S ALMONDISED 


(REGISTERED). 

The purest Oil, and by Almond fla vouring rendered palatable and easy of dig 
smell or taste, no nausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitution and by Children. 
British MEDICAL JOURNAL says :—* Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod-Liver Oil as a 
valuable tonic and dietetic, we have found no difficulty in inducing our little patients to take it."——-SANITARY 
RECORD says :—‘* We have tried its effect on the most delicate constitutions with marked effect. So well 
are the odour and taste of the Oil disguised, that children will take the pre 
MEDICAL TIMES says :—“ The taste is decidedly masked by the almond flavouring.” 
Prices—Pints, 48 6d; half-pints, 2s 4d ; quarter-pints, 1s 3d, Imperial 

Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE and CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 


COD-LIVER OIL 


ati. hl. 





No disag 


paration with avidity.".—— 
Measure. Retail of all Chemists and 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


——- I L WHISKY. 
4 
UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
WHOLESALE: 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL#® 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


| pe? EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/ 00d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EX»: BITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES,”— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says : 
—“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREECASTLES.’" 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—This week, Mr. Stead, Chemist, 
High Street, Lees, Manchester, writes: “ I am certain 
that if your Wafers were more known, they would 
confer greater benefits. L have customers who speak 
very highly of them."—Dr. Locock's Wafers instantly 
relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bron- 
chitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, 
paias in the chest, rheumatism, and taste pleasantly. 
—Sold at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
A7HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WdHITE'S 

MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Trass (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufact 





PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
quickly produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 
54 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High Holborn, London. 
Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
ROSS'S GOLDEN HAIR DYE, 5/6, had of ail Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE re 
duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is 
used. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 











ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
60 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


LL the YEAR ROUND a Good 





fumed Wash, in 12 hours the hair becomes its original 
colour, and remains so by an oc@asional using. 
sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London; of all Chemists. SKIN TONIO, 3s 6d. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH.—By 
damping the head with this beautifully-per- 


10s 6d, 








State of Health may be secured by taking 
PAKR’'S LIFE PLLLS whenever there isany symptom 
of indisposition. They possess the most astonishing 
and invigorating properties, and they will overcome 
all obstinate complaints and restore sound health. 
There is a return of good appetite shortly from the 
beginning of their use.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors, 
in boxes, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and in family packets, 11s each. 





HE NOSE MACHINE.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and with- 
out pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, EAR MAOHINE, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS} 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEG 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, a! 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 103,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


ndon. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—RuevMaTiIC Pains, Tic-DOLOREUX.—These 
diseases are unfortunately very prevalent in this 
country, and are frequently most distressing, some- 
times for years baffling all medical skill to alleviate 
the sufferings of the victim. In no case have 
Holloway'’s Vintment and Pills failed to —— a 
cure. The Ointment exerts a pecu'iar and soothing 
inflaence over the nerves and muscles, relaxing 
Pp and subduing pain. The attack soon becomes 
milder, and the intervals between the paroxysms 
longer, until they cease altogether. The Piils restore 
the body from a weak and debilitated condition toa 
state of health and strength. Persons bedridden for 
ths with rb ic pains and swelliogs, after 
using the Ointment, have been cured in an incredibly 


short period. 














for forming the ear. Pamphlet sent for two stamps. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My DzAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HuTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELEINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELEKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—S¢t. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


é 9 
SANITAS, 
THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
NON-POISONOUS. SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 

“ SANITAS ” has sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on 
clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- 
tion and decomposition. 

“ SANITAS ° is a preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, 
Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest 
medical authorities. 

**SANITAS " is the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where 
noxious, infections, or bad-smelling emanations exist. 

Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 
PAMPHLET, with full particulars, Testimonials, &c., forwarded free on coypantion to the “SANITAS” 
COMPANY'S OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

“ SANITAS ” is an excellent purifier of the Breath, used as a mouth-wash in the morning, or after smoking, 
&c., and is, as a Toilet preparation, without parallel. 

To be had of all Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or at the Company’s Works, Letchford’s Buildings, 

Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first quality only, 1s, 1s 6d, 28 6d. Per Gallon— 

First Quality, 20s; Second Quality,10s Third Quality, 5s. Toilet “ Sanitas,” per bottle, 2s 6d. 


THE 


“ The highest possible degree of Ilu- 
ee Math July, 1874. S I L B E R 





‘Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.” — 
Times, th December, 1872. 


“ The Silber oe give off nothing 
that can be in the smallest degree 


injurious."—Lancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 
“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 


been obtained.” —7¥mes, 14th July, 1874. L | G H F. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-jittings. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 


*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








pane EXTRACT 


MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


OF MEAT. 


OCAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


‘Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order throngh any Bookseller or Newsagent: or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
odto: =. Bg be published on WEDNESDAY, 
CONTENTS. 


ODILON-BARROT. 

HIsTORY OF THE MONGOLS. 

CASARISM, ROMANISM, SOCIALISM. 
CARRIAGES, ROADS, AND COACHES. 
CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN Posts. 

LOBSTER, CRAB, AND OYSTER FISHERIES, 
ALFRED AUSTIN'S POEMS. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC AND MODERN PHILOSOPHERS, 
ORDINATION AND CONFBSSION. 

10. Tog LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN PoLirics. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
300, for OCTOBER, will be published on WED- 
NESDAY NEXT. 


PLAS omc 





CONTENTS. 
TORPEDO WARFARE. 
THE PHILOSOPHER CHOO-F00-TszE, 
SOUVENIRS OF COUNTESS D’AGOULT. 
. ULFILAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE GOTHS. 
PRINCE HARDENBERG'S MEMOIRS. 
THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S NOVELS. 
Lyte’s ETON COLLEGE. 
THE STORY OF AN INDIAN Lirs. 
10. THe RussIAN INVASION OF TURKEY. 


London: Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
BLAOK. 


Now ready, No. IX., OOTOBER, 1877, price és. 


: oe CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 
DEAN MANSEL AS A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 
THE COLONIAL CHURCH. 
REVISION OF THE CANONS OF 1603. 
ROMANCE OF MODERN SCEPTICISM. 
JOHN WYCLIF AT OXFORD. 
THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY AND ITS CRITICS. 
THROUGH NATURE TO CHRIST, ORTHE ASCENT OF 
WORSHIP THROUGH ILLUSION TO THE TRUTH. 
ON THE PRESENT CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 
CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIsTori- 
CALLY AND LEGALLY CONSIDERED. 
THE PLACE OF CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH'S 
SYSTEM. 
SHoRtT NOTICES. 
SPOTTISWOODE aud Co., New Street Square, 
London, E.C. 


opts. TICAL SOCIETY’S 
JOURNAL. Now ready, Part IIL, Vol. XL, 
SEPTEMBER, 1877. Price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 

Report of the Council to the 43rd Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society.—Fires and Fire Insurance 
considered under their Historical, Financial, Statis- 
tical, and National Aspects. By ©. Walford, Esq., 
F.S.A., F.R.H.S., F.S.S., Barrister-at Law, &c.—The 
Populations of Russia and Turkey. By E. G. Raven- 
stein, Esq., F.R.G.S.—Miscellanea : I. Economic Science 
and the British Association —II. Russian Financial 
Statistics —I1I. English Railways in 1876.—IV. Notes 
on Recent Additions to the Library; Additions to the 
Library during the Quarter, &c. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1878, 

now ready. Year of War and Discord—Voice 

of the Stars—Weather Predictions, &«. Zadkiel fore- 

told the War in Turkey, the Oattle Plague, the Excite- 

ment in Paris, &c.—London: J. G. BERGER, and all 
Booksellers. Price 6d. 

ILLIAM 8& BURTON, 

89 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefally or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from rea! silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability aad finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador Kiug's 
Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell. 
12 Table Forks.......000+... £1 10 0,..2 1 0...2 


DAH OR goo pe 





© PF Aoowwtom 


= 
= 



























0 

12 Table Spoons ..... 110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks............ 1 2 0...1 9 0...1 11 0 
12 Dessert Spoons o £8 GQ. 9 OH © 
12 Tea Spoons ............. O14 0..1 0 0...1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 

2 Sauce Ladles .......... 0 6 0...0 8 0.0 9 0 

1 Gravy Spoon ........+++ - 0 6 0..0 8 0...0 9 0 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 

J Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0...0 2 3 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 0 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6.1 3 6.1 4 6 

1 Butter Knife ....... ecee O 2 9...0 8 6.0 3 9 

1 Soup Ladle .......0 0 9 0.011 0...012 0 

1 Sugar Sifter......0...0. 0 3 0.0 4 0..0 4 0 

Total.....ccseseeee£8 19 3...11 19 6...18 0 6 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative nam- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by anges 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and P. 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 
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NOTICE.—The FIRST and SECOND EDITIONS (3,500 Copies) of Captain FRED, BURNABYS NEW WORK 
having been exhausted, a THIRD EDITION has been put in hand, and will be ready on Monday. 


ON 





By Captain FRED. BURNABY, 


HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


Author of “ A Ride to Khiva.” 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and 3 Maps, price 38s. 


T H E 





FERN WwW 


O RL D. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 
With 12 Coloured Plates of every Species of British Fern, specially — 7 Nature, Full-Page Engravings, and a Photograph. Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 


pp., price 12s 6d. 


*,* A Second Edition of this work, within a month of its first publication, has been called for, and is now ready. 


NOTICE.—THE SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 


ECHOES 





OF SPOKEN 


By S&S A. TIPPLE. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, price 6s. 


WORDS. 


«In these sermons there is much original thinking, often finely expressed, sure to repay reading."—Contemporary Review. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON; and all Booksellers. 











THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 
Volumes for 1877.—Fifth Year. 

EIM’S HISTORY of JESUS of 
NAZARA, considered in its connection with 

the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. 
Translated by A. RANSOM. Vol. III. The First Preach- 
ing, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and the 
Apostolic Mission. 10s 6d. 


AULINISM: a Contribution to the 
History of Primitive Christian Theology. By 
Professor O. PFLEIDERER, of Jena. Translated by E. 
Peters. 2 vols. 21s. Subscribers’ price, 21s for 
3 volumes per annum. Prospectuses on application. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 








Just published, Part VI., royal 4to, price 25s. 
ANE (E. W.), ARABIC-ENGLISH 
LEXICON, derived from the best and most 
Copious Eastern Sources, comprising a very large 
Collection of Words and Significations omitted in the 
Kdmoos, with Supplements to its abridged and de- 
fective Explanations, ample Grammatical and Critical 
Comments, and numerous Examples in Prose and 
Verse. Vol. IL, Part 6, edited, with a Memoir, by 
STANLEY LANE POOLE. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

EV. JOHN JAMES TAYLER.— 

LAST SERIES of CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of 

FAITH and DUTY. Discourses by the late JOHN 

James TAYLER, Principal of Manchester New College. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


A NEW WORK by Dr. BREWER. 
2 vols. feap. cloth, 12s; half-bound, 12s 6d ; 


1,617 pages. 
Bi iereuuxa of SPEECH and of 
D. 





SPELLING. Bythe Rev. E.COBHAM BREWER, 
., Author of “ Guide to Science,” &c. 
tobe For Foreigners—English Pronunciation Easily 
rnt. 


London: WittaAM TeGG and Oo., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Just ready, at all Libraries, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
HE MONUMENTS of UPPER 
EGYPT. An English Translation of AUGUSTE 
Marretre-Bey's “ITINERAIRE de la HAUTE 
EGYPTE.” By Professor ALPHONSE MARIETTE, of 
King’s College, London. 
TRUBNER and Co., Publishers, Ludgate Hill, E.0. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of BURNS. 
Now ready, Vol. IL, 8vo, cloth, 15s; large paper, 
Proof Plates, royal 8vo, 28s. 

OMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by W.Scotr DouGLas. With 
Explanatory Notes, Various Readings, and Glossary, 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, Facsimiles, Music, 
&c. Vol. III. will appear in December. 
Edinburgh: W. Paterson. London: 


Price One Penny. 
LL ENGAGED in EDUCATION 
should read “ VIVISECTION in its MORAL 
and EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS,” by Mrs. GorDON, 
Author of “ Home Life of Sir David Brewster,” &c. 
London: M. WALBROOK, 180 Brompton Road, S.W. 
Vy ORKMEN’S DWELLINGS in 
STUTTGARD.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (44, or by post 444), for View; also View of 
London Street Architecture, and Illustrations of a 
Swedish Casement—Granite in the Workshop—The 
Roman Wall, with Section—The Queen Anne Style— 
Things in Liverpool—Labour and Wealth—Durham— 
St. German's Cathedral, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 


OLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PRINTS, &c., ARRANGED.—MARION and 

CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square, undertake to put into 
order Collections of Photographs, Prints, &c. ; to make 
them into convenient Volumes for reference ; to frame 
them for the Library or Dining-Room; or to Port- 
folio them with partitions, in order to keep Countries 





‘SIMPEIN & Co. 











Ready shortly, price Two Guineas, super-royal quarto, in a rich and elegant full-gilt cloth cover. 


MASTERPIECES 


By 


OF 


From the Celebrated Collections in the Vatican, the Louvre, and 
the British Museum: 


STEPHEN 
Author of “ Italian Sepulchral Monuments,” “ Old English Homes,” &c. 


ANTIQUE ART. 


THOMPSON, 


Consisting of Twenty-Five of the most Renowned Examples of Antique Sculpture reproduced in Permanent 
Photography, selected by the Author, who has written a Description of 
and Historical Point of View: 


h from both the Artistic 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





“The ‘man of former times’ whose biography is 
r bered b 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


A MAN OF OTHER DAYS. 
Recollections of the Marquis de Beauregard. 
EDITED FROM THE FRENOH. 
By CHARLOTTE 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 


M. YONGE, 


he has been introduced. Marmontel is in distress 





now introduced to our notice will be 
all who have read the correspondence of Count Joseph 

ie tre. A Savoyard by birth, M. Costa de 
Beauregard lived long enough to see the last years of 
the Monarchy, the Kevolution, and the early promise 
of General Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the 
work introduce us to Paris society at the time when it 
was perhaps the most brilliant, and it is amusing to 
accompany our hero to Mme. Geoffrin’s salon, where 
Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, Cochin, 
and many others, discourse literature, art, and philo- 
sophy. Sent off to Paris for the purpose of finishing 
his education by mixing with all the choice spirits of 
the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions 
of the sights he has seen and the company to which 





his Belisarius is condemned by the Govern- 
ment censors; Voltaire abuses Fréron; Mme. Geoffrin 
reads to her guests the letters she receives from her 
friend Stanislaus-Augustus Poniatowski, King of 
Poland; Greuze makes himself le by 
suspicious manners and his avarice. The variety of 
scenes described in these pleasant memoirs, the 
historical personages crowded together on the canvas, 
and the account of the noble but fruitless struggle of 
Savoy against the French Republic, give to the whole 
work a dramatic interest which derives additional 
charm from the character of the Marquis himself— 
a character in which high principle, genuine wit, and 
patriotism are happily blended together."—From @ 
Notice of the original work in The Saturday Review. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW NOVEL 


J oO 


AT 


Y 


By PAULINA BIDDULPH. 
1 vol., 10s 6d. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


ALL LIBRARIES. 
C E. 


PHILLIPSON and GOLDER, Chester, 





ASK YOUR 


gross. 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, 1s per gross. 


STATION 





ER 


FOR PERRY AND C0.’8 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s Fe gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 








Separate; Patent Portfolios, folding into small space ; 
Portraits enlarged, framed, and cased. Estimates 
given for work in general. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS AND SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHIMNEY-PIECES IN OAK, WALNUT, BIRCH, PINE, AND MARBLE. 
Stove, Kitchen Range, and Kitchener Manufacturers. HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 


Illustrated Sheets forwarded. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


TheFORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
A New Rerorm Btw. By the Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P. 
WALTER BaGenor. By Richard H. Hutton. 
M. RENAN’s NEw VOLUME. By the Author of “ Supernatural! Religion.” 
THE LIQUIDATIONS OF 1873-6. By Robert Giffen. 
THE ScHooL OF GiorGiONne. By Walter H. Pater. 
CONVERSATIONS WITH M. THIERS. By the late Nassau W. Senior. 
MORAL AND SocraAL ASPECTS OF HEALTH. By Dr. J. H. Bridges. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The LIFE of SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


By A. ©. EwAtp, Author of “Life and Times of Prince Charles Stewart.” 
Demy 8vo. (Next week. 


SHOOTING, YACHTING, and SEA-FISHING 


TRIPS, at Home and on the Continent. Second Series. By‘ WILDFOWLER,” 
“SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 











7 7 T y 
A DEFENCE of RUSSIA and the CHRISTIANS 
of TURKEY; including a Sketch of the Eastern Question from 1686 to Sept. 
1877, with its Best Solution, “ The Reconstruction of the Greek Empire,” with 
Strictures on their Opponents. By Sir TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR, rt., M.P. 
With Illustrations of the Turkish Recreations and Cartoons from Harper's 
Illustrated Journal,’ of New York; the Daily Graphic, of New York: 
Kladderadatsch, the Berlin Punch; and Punch; or, the London Charivari, 
together with an Etbnological Map of European Turkey and Greece, and a 
Map of the Seat of War. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Or, a SMALLER and CHEAPER EDITION, containing an 
Tilustration of the Turkish Recreations and a Map of the Seat of War. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, paper wrapper, 2s. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By Jouy 


Mor.ey. Second Series. France in the Eighteenth Century—Robespierre— 
Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on Religion—On Popular Culture— 
Macaulay. Demy 8yo, cloth, 14s. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By 


Jonn Forster. A New Edition, with Illustrations. Uniform with the “C. D.” 
Edition of Dicken’s Works, 2 vols. royal 16mo, 7s. 











The QUEEN of BOHEMIA :‘[a Novel. By 


JO8EPH HATTON, 2 yols. {Next week. 


GREY ABBEY. By Otp Carasar, Author of 


“Jack Blake,” “‘ Over Turf and Stubble,” &c.,&c. 2 vols. 








ROTHERY SELFERT, Q.C. By Jonn O tive, 


Author of “ A Wooing of Até.” 3 vols. 


193 PICCADILLY. 


R. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS on the DOMESTIC 
USE of FUEL. 
In royal 8vo, amply Illustrated. 

Our DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. Price 12s. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3s 6d. 
The USE of FUEL in COOKING. Price 5s. 
Some OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, and VENTILA- 

TION. Price 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Oo. 





ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 





The Works will be elegantly printed in octavo, and the price be 
pa io won A nym tecey one LE gy will appear, as far as ool nas 
ollowing order, at no fixe riods, but as early as is neces- 
sary care in their prodection 7 , ee 


Vots. I. To III. 
A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. By Professor F. A, 
LANG&. Authorised Translation from the German, by ERngst CO. THOMAS 
In 3 vols. Vol. I, post 8vo, pp. 350, cloth, price 10s 6d. [Now ready. ; 
Vols. II. and III. in the press. 


Vor. IV. 
NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. 


1 vol. post S¥o, pp. 366, cloth, 10s [Now ready, 


Vots. V. AND VI. 

The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its Foundation Con- 
trasted with its Superstructure. By W. R.Grea. Fifth Edition, with a New 
Introduction. In 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. 280 and 290, cloth, price 15s. 

Other Works in preparation will be duly announced. 


HEBREW and CHRISTIAN RECORDS; an Historical 
Inquiry concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New Testaments, 
By the Rev. Dr. GILEs, tor of Sutton, and formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Now first published complete, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 24s. [Jn a few days, 


THOUGHTS on LOGIC; or, the S.N.1.X. Propositional 


Theory. Orown 8vo, pp. iv.-76, cloth, 2s 6d. 


SAPPHO: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Stella, Author of 
‘* Records of the Heart,” * The King’s Stratagem," &c. With Steel Engraving, 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. [On October 15. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS BRAMSTON. 


E M; 
Or, Spells and Counter - Spells. 


By Miss BRAMSTON, Author of “The Panelled House,” 
‘*Country Maidens,” &c., &c, 
One Volume, price 10s 6d. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 

Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 


HE NEW RIVER.—ONE-FORTIETH of an ORIGINAL 
FREEHOLD or KING'S SHARE, in Three Lots, with Votes for Heri 

and Middlesex. Last half-year’s Dividend (yearly increasing) in respect of 
Lot, £17 168 1d. Also (two in a lot), 63 new Shares, of £100 each, fully paid, re- 
turning at Midsummer last nearly 10} per cent., also yearly increasing —Messrs. 
EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD will sell theabove, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, on Wednesday, October 24th, at 2 o'clock. Particulars of Messrs, 
THOMAS WHITE and SONS, Solicitors, 11 Bedford Row, W.C.; at the Mart; 
= a EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD, 24 Gresham Street, Bank, 

ndon, . 











HEAL AND SON, EPPS’S 


195, 196, 197,198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD,W., 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“OHERRY TOOTH PASTE" is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TeEeTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 


The Largest House in London for 
BEDSTEADS, 


|: memes G, 
ee FURNITURE. 


HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medica) Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and al] Chemists. 








COCOA. 


MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPBRS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 
FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS’ DIET, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 




















POON % 31 ELL d 00. 
an ."S Toilet and N 

Powder, celebrated for its purity. tenand 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair te 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


= SKIN and GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 
paaaes TRANSPARENT SOAP 





is the Best for the 


es NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the “ Journal of 








Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr, 
RASMUS WILSON, FRS., 
used by 
aioe ROYAL FAMILY, 
and Sold by Chemists and Per- 
Se La _fumers Everywhere. 

ILLS “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” 

Sold’ everywhere Tr ote -_ om tainii 
we eats by oar Name and Trade Mark. ‘od 
a ae — holesale and Export 
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MESSRS. 
MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 9s. 


TRANSCAUCASIA and ARARAT. Being 
Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. By JAmes BrYcg, Author 
of “The Holy Roman Empire,” &c. With an Illustration and Map. 

The Athenzum says :— Mr. Bryce has written a lively and at the same time 
an instructive description of the tour he made last year in and about the 
Caucasus. When so well-informed a jurist travels into regions seldom visited, 
andeven walks up @ mountain so rarely scaled 48 Ararat, he is justified in 
thinking that the im pressions he brings home are worthy of being communi- 
cated to the world at large, especially when a terrible war is casting a lurid 
glow over the countries he has lately surveyed.” 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8yo, 12s 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE: a Treatise on 
Logic and Scientific Method. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, F.RS., Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London. 

“No one can doubt that he has hit upon a most beautiful, complete, and 
compendious method of summarising the laws of abductive reasoning, one 
which includes all the old rules of the syllogism and the doctrine of fallacies 
in a logical calculus of admirable simplicity and exactness; nor, again, can 
it be questioned that in discussing the methods of scientific investigation he 
has shown & far wider command and far more accurate knowledge of the 
whole range of physical science and of mathematics than either Mr. J.S. Mill 
or any other competent English logician. In fact, no one in future can be 
said to have any true knowledge of what has been done in the way of logical 
and scientific method in England without having carefally studied Professor 
Jevons'’s book.—Spectator. 


in. Nature. 


PROTEUS; or, Unity By C. B. 


RapcuiFrs, M.D., Author of “ Vital Motion as a Mode of Physical Motion,” &c. 
Second Edition. 


8r0, 7s 6d. [This day. 





UNKNOWN 


LAST COUNSELS of an 
COUNSELLOR. With Portrait of the late John Dickinson, Esq. Edited by 
Major EVANS BELL. [Jn November. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By H. E. 


Roscozr, F.R.S., and OC. ScHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry in 
Owens College, Manchester. Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Elements, With 
numerous Illustrations, and Portrait of Dalton. 8vo, 21s. 


“ Regarded as a treatise on the non-Metallic Elements, there can be no doubt 
that this volame is incomparably the most satisfactory one of which we are in 
possession.” — Spectator. 


A SYSTEM of VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 
By Dr. Emr Fierscuer. Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the 
Second German Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. With numerous 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES on CLINICAL MEDICINE, 
delivered in the Royal and Western Infirmaries of Glasgow. By Dr. McCALL 
ANDERSON, Professor of Clinical Medicine in the University of Glasgow. With 
Tilustrations. 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


GIVEN STATE of 


** Adams Prize Essay,” 
[This day. 


STABILITY of a 


MOTION, PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION. 
for 1876.’ By E, J. ROUTH, M.A., F.B.S. 8vo, 88 64. 


SPHERICAL HARMONICS and SUBJECTS 


CONNECTED with THEM. An Elementary Treatise, By the Rev. N. M. 
FsRRERS, M.A.,F.R.S. Crown 8vo,7s 6d. (This day. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL CALENDAR: its 


Theory and Construction. By SAMUEL BuTCHER, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Meath. 4to, 14s. (This day. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN COLONIES. By 


E. J, Payne, M.A. Being a New Volume of the “ Historical Course for 
Schools,” edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.O.L., LL.D. 18mo, with Maps, 4s 6d. 


SHAKSPERE PRIMER. By Prof. Downen. 


18mo, 1s, 

The Academy says:—“ Professor Dowden's‘ Primer’ is sound and helpful 
throughout. The book is a great boon to Shakspere students, and will set 
them in the only way by which they can reach their goal. A copy of it should 
be with every copy of Shakepere throughout the world. It is the best 
shilling’s-worth of Shakspere criticism in existence, and should sell by the 
hundred thousand.” 






PRIMER of PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Edited by GzorGE GROVE. 18mo, Is. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 300, 


OCTOBER. 8vo, price 6s. [On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS. 


1, TORPEDO WARFARE. 

THE PHILOSOPHER C'HOO-F0O-TszR. 
SOUVENIRS OF CounTEss D'AGOULT. 
ULFILAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE GOTHS. 
PRINCE HARDENBERG'S MEMOIRS. 
THE ORDER OF THE CoIF. 

Mn. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
Lyte’s ETON COLLEGE. 

. Tae Story OF AN INDIAN LiFe. 

THE RUSSIAN INVASION OF TURKEY. 


MEMORIALS of CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS- 


WYNN. Edited by her Sister. Crown 8yo, with Portrait, price 10s 6d. 


The LIFE of MOZART. Translated from the 


German Work of Dr. Lupwig Nout, by Lady WALLACE. With Portraits of 
Mozart and his Sister. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 2is. 


The PERSONAL GOVERNMENT 


of CHARLES I., from the Death of Buckingham to the Declaration in favour 
of Ship-Money, 1628-1637. By S. R. GarvingR, Prof. of Mod. Hist, King’s 
Coll, London. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


HISTORY of ROME. English Edition, 


revised and translated by the Author, WILHELM IuNe. Vol. III, 8vo, price 15s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROvDE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Three Volumes, crown 8vo, 18s. 


TYROL and the TYROLESE. By W. A. 


BAILLIE GROHMAN, Second and Cheaper Edition; with 22 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The AERIAL WORLD; a Popular Account 


of the Phenomena and Life of the Atmosphere. By Dr. G. Hartwie. New 
and Cheaper Edition ; with numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. 


Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Oxford. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lord BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS in the 


Modern Novelist's Library: Lothair, Coningsby, Sybil, Tancred. 28 each, 
boards ; or 2s 6d each, cloth. 


The JEWISH MESSIAH. 


B.A., Professor of Theology in Manchester New 


Se WN Arp gorw 


— 











By J. DrumMonD, 
ege, London. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


The London Series of English Classics. 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED. Anno- 


tated by CHARLES S, JERRAM, M.A., Trin. Coll., Oxford. Feap.8vo. Maps, 
2s 6d. 


BEN JONSON'S EVERY MAN in _his 


HUMOUR. Annotated by Henry B. WHEATLEY. Fcap. 8yo, price 2s 64. 





On HORSE-BREAKING, founded on Experi- 


ence obtained in England, Australia, and America. By R. MOoReETON, 
M.BR.C.V.8. Crown 8y0, price 5s. 


HORSES and RIDING. By Georce Nevitz, 


M.A. With 31 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The CRITICAL LEXICON and CONCORD- 


ANCE to the ENGLISH and GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. E. 
W. BuLurncer. Medium 8vo, price 30s. 


The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY. By 


Joun Eric Ericusen, F.B.C.S., &c., Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen. 
Seventh Edition, enlarged ; with 862 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
SY 


The London Seience Class-Books, Elementary Series. 


ASTRONOMY. By R. S. Bazz, LL.D. F.BS,, 


Royal Astronomer of he i With 41 Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


THERMODYNAMICS. By R. Wormetz, 
M.A., D.Se., Head Master City of London M.O. Schools. Feap. 8vo, with 42 
Diagrams, price 1s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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This day is published. 


7 
BLUNODERUL AN D: 


OR, GRAND EXCURSION 


TO BLUNDERTOWN AND BACK. 
By JEAN JAMBON. 


OUR 


With Srxty ILLUSTRATIONS designed by CHARLES DOYLE, and engraved by Messrs. DALZIEL. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 6s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Those who desire early impressions of the fine Wood Engravings should apply through their Bookseller 
without delay. 





This day is published. 


D I T A. 


By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, 


Author of ‘* Giannetto.” 


Crown 8yo, 6s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, Volume I, of 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS, 


Containing the First Volume of a 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


Large octavo, bound in cloth, 8s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s, cloth. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By the Late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Tara,” &. 
Edited by his DAUGHTER. With a Preface by HENRY REEVE, O.B., D.C.L. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





On the 18th inst., at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
In Two Volumes crown 8vo, pp. 700, Portraits, handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 


®%» S&S 8 & & B Se 
His Life and Writings. 
By JAMES SIME. 


“It is to Lessing thatan Englishman would turn with readiest affection. We cannot but wonder that 
more of this man is not known among us.”""—THOMAS CARLYLE. 





London: TRUBNER and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 














CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


This Catalogue contains The Life of the Prince Consort—Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay—Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva—Wallace’s Russia—Barker’s Egypt—Life of Sir William 
Fairbairn—Dean Stanley's Jewish Church (Third Series) —Barkley’s Danube and the Black 
Sea—Schuyler’s Turkistan—Daniel Deronda—Madcap Violet—The American Senator, by 
Anthony Trollope—And nearly Three Thousand other Popular Books, at the lowest current 
prices, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


THE NEW NOVELS, _ 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Jewel of a Girl By the 


Author of “QUEENIE,” &c. 3 vols, 


Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles 


THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line,” &c. 2 volg, 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by GEORGIANA M. Orark; andA T 

MAN, by M. CO. STIRLING. 3 vols. —_ 
“ These stories evince a good deal of skill in eon. 
ception and delineation of character, with abundant 
incident, and fresh, lively dialogue.”"—Post. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linnans 
BANKS. 3 vols. 

“This clever story cannot but be read with breath. 

less excitement.” —Post. 


Only a Love-Story. By Im 


DorFvus Harpy. 3 vols. 
“A very pretty love-story.”"—Spectator. 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A bright, pleasant, and readable story."—Post, 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


The ARCHEOLOGY of ROME. By 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, O.B. 


The TOMBS in and near ROME. With the 
Columbaria and the Painted Tombs on the Via 
Latina. With Twenty-four Plates in Photo- 
Engraving. Mythology in Funereal Sculpture, and 
Early Christian Sculpture. With Sixteen Plates. 
These Two Parts in One Volume. Medium 8yo, 
cloth, lds. (Ready. 

The CATACOMBS, or Ancient Cemeteries of 
Rome. With Twenty-four Plates and Plans, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s. (Ready. 


The SCHOOL EDITION of the 
ANNALS of ENGLAND. Revised according tothe 
Library Edition. Five Parts as follows; each 
Part, in cloth, 2s 64:— 


Part I. B.C. 56—A.D. 1154. From the Roman 
Subjugation to the Close of the Norman Era. 
Britons, Romans, Saxons, Normans. 

Part LI.—A.D. 1154-1485. From the Accession 
of Henry II. to the Death of Richard III. (the 
Plautagenets). 

Part ITI.—A.D. 1485-1603. From the Accession 
of Henry VII. to the Death of Elizabeth. 

Part IV.—A.D. 1603-1660. From the Accession 
of James I. to the Close of the Commonwealth. 

Part V.—A.D. 1660-1714. From the Restoration 
to the Death of Queen Anne. 


Each Part is complete in itself, with separate Intro- 
duction, Tables, Indices, &c. 


The PLACE of ICELAND in the 
HISTORY of EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS: 
being the Lothian Prize Essay, 1877. By ©. A. 
VANSITTART CON YBEARE, B.A., late Junior Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at 
Manchester Grammar-School. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

(Ready. 


TALES ILLUSTRATING CHURCH 
HISTORY. Containing the Orphan of Evesham ; 
or, the Jews and the Mendicant Orders—Mark's 
Wedding; or, Lollardy—The White Rose of 
Lynden; or, the Monks and the Bible—The 
Prior's Ward ; or, the Broken Unity of the Church. 
By the Rev. H. C. Apams. With Four [llustra- 
tions on Wood. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Ready. 











JAMES PARKER and Co., Oxford and London. 





Will be ready on 8th October, 1877. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth boards, price 303. 
BY AUTHORITY. 
THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
STATUTES. 
VOL. XIIL., 20 Vict. to 24 & 25 Vict., A.D. 1857 to 1861. 


Prepared under the Direction of the Statute Law 
Committee, and Published by the Authority of Her 
Majesty's Government, 

Eyre and Spotriswoope, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and 
all Booksellers. 





Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 


DR. WATTS ON ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the 
ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHOD 
of Curing this Disease. 
By R. G. WATTS, M.D., M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &., 
5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; SmmpKIN, MARSHALL, and 
Oo., Stationers’ Hall Court, and by order of all local 
Booksellers. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8v0. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 








NEW OXFORD STREET. 


London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND _ SON’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY. 


er wo from the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford. In demy 8yo, 
price 21s 





The First Volume, containing | 
Boox I. AGYPT. Boox II. THE SEMITIC NATIONS. 


LONDON IN THE JACOBITE TIMES. 


By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” &. In 2 vols. demy 8yo. 


AMONG THE SPANISH PEOPLE. 


By the Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, English Chaplain of Jeres and Cadiz, Author of “Untrodden Spain,” &. In 2 vols, 
large crown 8yo, 


TENT-WORK IN PALESTINE. 


By Lieutenant CONDER, R.E. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF PIUS IX. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


THROUGH HOLLAND ; or, Dutch Towns and Customs. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Fifty-six Illustrations, 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL. 


(Mademoiselle DE LAUNAY.) From the Original by SELINA BATHURST. In 1 vol. demy 8yo. 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. 


By ONE WHO ENDURED IT. Crown 8vo. 


A BOOK OF MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 


Collected from every available Source by FREDERICK CROWEST, Author of “‘ The Great Tone Poets.” In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. 


By RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. A New Edition, in crown 8vo, 6s, forming a New Volume of the “ Burtixeron Lrprary.” 





Messrs. BENTLEY will also publish, early in the Season, New Works of Fiction, by Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
by the Authoress of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” by Mrs, ANNIE EDWARDES, by Miss FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, by 
Miss MARIA M. GRANT, by Miss ANNA H. DRURY, by Mr. CHARLES GIBBON, by Mr. FREDERICK 
WEDMORE, by Mr. ROBERT BLACK, and the Hon, LEWIS WINGFIELD, 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION 





NOW READY. 
A BLUE-STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie The BEOOND EDITION of 
Epwarpes, Author of “Leah: a Woman of ~ “ Ought We to Visit UNDER a CHARM. By Ernest Werner, 
Her?” &c. Orown 8yo. Author of “Success: and How He Won It.” Translated by OnRISTINA 


TYRRELL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“* Under a Charm‘ is the best German novel we have read for some years, 


SISTER NAT ALIE. By Mrs. Augustus and one ¢ the best translations from the German that we have ever read.” 
CRAVEN, Author of ‘A Sister's Story,” &c. Translated by Lady GzorGiana 
FoLLanion. ai. crown oo An EVERY-DAY HEROINE. Founded on 


the Dutch of J.J. Cremer. By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


The HON. MISS FERRARD. By the Author Tho SROOMD EDITION of 
pe senin-ilth pasion a WON! By the Author of “Jennie of ‘the 


“ The novel is to be recommended as doubly worth reading, for its pictures , 
of Irish manners are as entertaining as the story itself."—Saturday Review. Prince's."" 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Us ready to-day. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, Publisher’ in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 





ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 15. Feap. 8vo, ds. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 
Transcribed by ROBERT BROWNING. 








NEW NOVEL BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 





NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


EREMA; or, MY 


FATHER’S SIN. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE,” “ ALICE LORRAINE,” &c. 


8 vols. 








HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By Henri VAN LAUN. Vol. III. (completing the Work). From the End of 
the Reign of Louis XIV. to the End of the Reign of Louis Philippe. Demy 
8vo, 16s, [Next week. 


HISTORY of the WAR of FREDERICK I. 
AGAINST the COMMUNES of LOMBARDY. By GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
TgsTA, of Trino, Knight of the Orders of SS. Maurice and Lazarus, and of 
the Crown of Italy, and Corresponding Member of the Royal Delegation for 
the Study of the National History. A Translation from the Italian, revised 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Jonny 


MARSHALL, F.RB.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; 
late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Ken- 
sington; Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated with 220 
Original Drawings on Wood, by J. 8. Cuthbert ; engraved by George Nicholls 
and Co. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By Dr. W. LUBKE, Professor at Heidelberg. 
Translated by F.E.BUNNETT. New Edition, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, with 377 
Illustrations, 42s. 


CONSTANCE. 


theus’ Daughter,” &c. 


By the Author of “ Prome- 


NEW NOVELS, NEARLY READY. 
NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Hotme Ler, 


Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” “ Kathie Brande,” &., &c. 3 vols. 


ANGUS GRAY. By the Author of “ Among 


Strangers,” “ Scarsciff Rocks,” &c.,&c. 3 vols. 


A DOUCE LASS. By the Author of 


“‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,” * A Garden of Women,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


BY LOVE and LAW: the Story of an 


Honourable Woman. A Narrative. By LIZZIE ALDRIDGE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A CHAPERON’S' CARES. By Mary 
CATHERINE JACKSON, Author of “ Word-Sketches in the ‘Sweet South.’” 
2 vols. post 8yo. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


Or 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


OF 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. have the pleasure to announce 
that they are preparing for publication a NEW ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION of Mr. THACKERAY’S WORKS, in Twenty-four Volumes 
crown 8vo, at 3s Gd.a Volume. They bolieve that, as no Illustrated 
Edition of this great Novelist’s Works at present exists save that 
entitled “The Library Edition,” in Twenty-two Volumes, the time 
has now arrived whon a Cheaper Issue of convenient size will be 


gonerally welcomed. 


This New Issue will be Illustrated by nearly all the small Woodeut 
Illustrations; and for those volumes which have not hitherto had the 
advantage of such embellishment, New IttustRrations will be supplied 


by Eminent Artists. 
THE FIRST VOLUME, 


VANITY FAIR, Volume I., 


will be published on DECEMBER 1; and a New Volume on the First 


of each succeeding Month, till the conclusion of the Series. 


a 7 
REASONABLE SERVICE.. By W. Pace 
Roserts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ These are very good sermons, simple, forcible, saturated with the results of 
recent culture, not over the heads of ordinary readers, and last, not least, short. 
Such discourses must make very useful models for young and inexperienced 
preackers who have brains, honesty of purpose, and a hatred of affectation.”"— 
Contemporary Review. 





By the same Author. 


LAW and GOD. Fourth Edition. 


8vo, 5s. 


Crown 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Lonvon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellingt6n Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 13, 1877. 











